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Save? What for? Few of the up-and-coming generation 


o 


have ever known a rainy day: is it surprising that many do not think to save? Yet the need for 
saving, regular saving, is great—in their own interests and in the Country’s. 
How best to save? Life Assurance—the greatest single source of regular 
personal saving—offers protection for the newly married, provision for the newly born, 


and security in later years. People save for the future through Life Assurance, 


because of a confidence justified by a long record of integrity and sound management. 


* 
L I fe Ass U ra Nn ce a safeguard of real prosperity 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889. 
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REMEMBER 


ROM No. 10 Downing Street the order is going forth: 
remember Tonbridge! Had a few hundred more Govern- 

ment supporters abstained, they would have caused the 
biggest election upset since 1945. After years of polite electoral 
swings, in the region of 1.2 per cent., the last few months have 
shown a strong and persistent defection from the Government 
up to and around the 10 per cent. level: and the fact that these 
abstainers are not showing any marked enthusiasm for Labour 
is no consolation. The implication, that they come from the 
solid core of the Conservative Party, is even more disturbing. 
The losses cannot be attributed to party politics: hardly any- 
body realised that a by-election was in progress. Party 
economics is now what counts; and Sir Anthony and his once- 
merry men can hardly continue to believe that the criticisms 
of them, voiced from every side of the party, are merely 
factious. He can no longer, by gratefully burying his head in 
the quicksand of Beaverbrook adulation, disguise from himself 
the fact that his Government is unpopular with Conservatives— 
more unpopular, in fact, than with Labour. 

There have, of course, been contributory political causes. 
One wing of the party is disturbed at the mishandling of the 
Cyprus problem; the other is angry (as the Conservative 
Women’s Conference this week has shown) at the failure to 
prevent the abolitionists from carrying their Bill against capital 
punishment through the Commons. But in Tonbridge 
economics were decisive: the economics of inflation. Had a 
census been taken of those who exercised their right not to vote, 
they would almost certainly have been the men and women 
who are trying to live on pensions; white-collar workers; shop- 
keepers—the bourgeoisie. And very probably some of those 
who did vote Conservative, by tradition, are now regretting it; 
thinking that the shock of actual defeat in the election might 
have done the party a power of good. 

Mr. Macmillan now claims that he is grappling with inflation. 
This week he has had talks with industrialists; he is shortly 
to bring them together in conference with the chairmen of the 
boards of nationalised industry; and he cannot be accused 
of not having given the necessary warnings. But sounding the 
trump is not much use if it always turns out to be the pen- 
ultimate trump, if the crack of doom tomorrow is never doom 





TONBRIDGE 


today. For years now, it has been argued that inflation must 
price us out of world markets; and never has the argument been 
used more frequently than in recent months. Yet the month of 
May showed the best trade figures for many years, with exports 
establishing a new record. This is not to suggest that past fears 
have been entirely groundless. No doubt if production costs 
had been kept down, the export figures could have been higher 
still, and the country’s economic position that much more 
secure. The record of the past few years, however, shows that 
higher wages and higher production costs can just be absorbed 
by industry; and if the choice lay between another round of 
wage increases, and a head-on collision between industry and 
labour, industry’s vote would certainly go to increased wages. 

And this is where the Government’s danger lies. Although 
industrialists would obviously prefer price stability, and wage 
stability, they now know they can ride the inflationary waves. 
The Government cannot. It has to deal not only with industry, 
but with those sections of the community who have no com- 
pensating advantages from inflation: the pensioner, whose 
income is related to the cost of living in 1939; the farmer, who 
has statistical evidence to show that his income is not keeping 
pace with rising prices; the shopkeeper, who finds himself 
squeezed between the tax-collector and the chain store; and 
the white-collar worker, who sees the sum he put aside, for 
his children’s education, being laid out for his children’s food 
and clothes. It is from these ranks that The People’s League 
for the Defence of Freedom, and similar bodies, draw their 
support; and their appearance promises no good to the Conser- 
vative Party. It is impossible to forecast what way a movement 
of this kind will go; but it is permissible to draw attention, as 
correspondents do this week, to the way that similar movements 
have gone in the past. And it is worth remembering that, as 
Sir Norman Angell suggests, the descent to Poujadism is not 
caused, though it may be accelerated, by the demagogy of a 
Poujade. It is caused because a Government, by failure to 
maintain a just balance between the various groups which make 
up a community, has allowed frustration to grow into resent- 
ment, and resentment into hatred. Tonbridge is only a warning 
symptom; but it is a warning that the Government cannot 
afford to ignore. 


PATTERN OF COLONIES 


OLONIAL unrest is such a familiar phenomenon these 

days that we feel no surprise when we read in the papers 
that yet another British colony or protectorate is demand- 
img a greater degree of independence. Cyprus, Aden. 
Singapore — these problems seem to arrive long before 
British policy sees them coming, and then there is the familiar 
story of proposals and counter-proposals, of repression and 
eventual negotiation. usually followed by the granting of the 
local nationalists’ demands. A criticism that is frequently 
made from the right of the Conservative Party is that recent 


policy has been disposing of the British Empire piecemeal. 
‘We must make a stand,’ they cry, regardless of the fact that 
the example of countries which have made that kind of stand 
(France in Indo-China or North Africa, for example) is 
hardly encouraging. A more serious criticism of colonial 
policy is that it is itself piecemeal. A good deal of common 
sense in the best traditions of English empiricism has been 
shown over individual problems, but it is not very often that 
anyone takes a look at the long-term prospects or examines 
the future of the Commonwealth as a whole. 
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It has been apparent for some time that the British Empire 
in the old-fashioned sense of the term was evolving into a 
new type of political structure, into an association of 
independent nations linked by ties of sentiment and mutual 
interest. Ideally, therefore, the future of any given colonial 
territory should be to become one such nation or part of such 
a nation. Rather than try to preserve a state of affairs which 
has become outdated, the aim of British colonial policy should 
be to hasten this process. The Commonwealth can only be 
strengthened by the addition of more self-governing countries 
to it. And such a policy requires the taking of risks. In colonial 
matters today he who would save his life must lose it. The 
only possible policy is one of generosity, and the argument so 
often put forward that such and such a colony is not fitted 
for self-government has little validity. The fact is that it has been 
proved time and time again that, politically speaking, peoples 
are fitted to govern themselves as soon as they desire to. To 
keep them under even a beneficial paternalism after that stage 
has been reached merely deprives them of all sense.of responsi- 
bility. Who can doubt now that Indian independence would have 
been far better granted far earlier? Who can doubt the wisdom 
of the decision to give the Gold Coast and Nigeria the status 
which they were demanding, in spite of possible internal com- 
plications? Moreover, in such cases it is not a question of the 
majority of the population being politically conscious. A small 
nationalist élite will invariably carry the rest of the country 
with it simply because it is the only public opinion existing. 
The kind of argument which begins, ‘The African peasant 
really doesn’t want . . . ,’ is based on an entire misconception 
of the nature of mass movements. 

Of course, this general pattern of colonies becoming 
independent nations is disturbed by numberless local factors. 
It is here that the real problems arise. The reason for the 
difficulties over Singapore is that the Chinese population, while 
living in what is geographically part of the Malay peninsula, 
gives allegiance in some sort to China. In Malta the size of the 
island prevents it from setting up as an autonomous political 
unit, so that a special solution has had to be proposed here. 
In East Africa there is the particularly thorny problem of a 
society which is racially mixed. The white minority fears 
domination by a massive African vote, while the Africans in 
their turn suspect a possible extension of the apartheid policies 
practised in South Africa. Undoubtedly the best outcome in 
these territories would be if the concept of a ‘multi-racial 
society’ could be made to work, but this will only be the case 
if it is applied in a way that means real racial equality. This 
question of relations between African and European is the most 
crucial that the Commonwealth has to answer. The Convention 
of the Capricorn Society just opening at Salima is right in 
drawing attention to it. 

Also there must necessarily be cases where the populations 
of a given territory simply opt to join another political unit 
to which they are attached by strong ties. This is what is hap- 
pening in Cyprus, and events there show the difficulty of 
denying such claims to self-determination. It might also happen 
in Aden where the Arab population probably feels much sym- 
pathy for the surrounding independent Arab States and where 
the ubiquitous Saudi Arabian dollars have been at work. 
Certainly, the only means of preventing such a development 
would be to press on with giving Aden its own political 
institutions and to satisfy the demands of Arab nationalism 
before they are made. 

For, after all, from the point of view of national self-interest, 
what is the importance of colonies to this country? Primarily 
that of markets and suppliers of raw materials and also of 
helpful accessions of strength in the international sphere. But 
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this role is as well filled by a friendly and independent member 
of the Commonwealth as by a colony. It is far better to haye 
an independent Malaya than a Malaya in which British troops 
have to be kept indefinitely. Independence there has been the 
best weapon against the Communist guerrillas. That the new 
Ceylonese Government should refuse to accept British 
decorations may be regrettable, but does not affect this country 
one way or another. What are called ‘prestige’ considerations 
are frequently to be found at the bottom of unsuccessfyj 
policies. What is wanted in British colonial affairs is a com. 
bination of idealism and realism. We should have sufficient 
of the one to trust the idea of a Commonwealth of free nations 
and sufficient of the other to realise that it is only in this way 
that we can preserve our own legitimate national interests, 


RISKS FROM RADIATION 


i be report of the Medical Research Council’s committee on 
the hazards to man of nuclear and allied radiation js g 
document which is only reassuring in a limited sense. It is true 
that X-rays are shown to create a bigger risk than either atomic 
power stations or nuclear explosions, but, apart from some 
observations about the X-raying of feet at shoe-shops, the main 
point of the report is concerned with the presence of a radio- 
active isotope, strontium-90, in the human bone structure. This 
substance is being deposited in the bone in growing quantities 
and, though the danger point is a long way off yet, the com- 
mittee recommends that it should be carefully watched. For 
more than a certain amount of strontium in the bone produces 
cancer and leukemia, and these results would make themselves 
felt long before the long-term genetic effects of nuclear radia- 
tion. The committee demands ‘immediate reconsideration’ for 
the problem in the event of an increase in bone strontium of 
more than tenfold above the present level. So far, so good. But 
will it not be too late then to do anything to remedy the situa- 
tion? Action should surely be taken now to deal with this 
threat, and the only sensible action would be an international 
agreement to end the explosion of nuclear weapons. It is to be 
hoped that the Government may be stirred by this report into 
taking an initiative which must, surely, be welcomed by any 
sane statesman. As usual there will be objections from all the 
general staffs, but this is a matter which, to echo Clemenceau, 
is much too serious to leave to soldiers. 


No Change 


By RICHARD ROVERE New York 


A: the moment, some thirty-six hours after the first 
announcement that the President was suffering an 
intestinal disorder, the political situation appears unchanged. 
Mr. Nixon, Mr. Leonard Hall, and most of the rest of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s political managers are talking and acting 
as if nothing serious had happened, and their highly 
inexpert views seem to be confirmed by the most expert 
medical opinion, which is that once he has recuperated the 
President will be no less and no more fit than he has been 
at any time between September and now. His present ailment 
—assuming, as everyone does, that it is exactly as reported 
in the bulletins from Walter Reed Army Hospital—does not 
constitute an additional disability. Recuperation, however, 
will take time, which is never more of the essence than in 
June of an election year, and there is a large question of 
what will go on in voters’ minds during the days or weeks 
in which the President is hospitalised and bedridden. Judging 
by the experience of last autumn, nothing much will go on 
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in the voters’ minds. That experience showed that those who 
approved Mr. Eisenhower's stewardship grasped for the most 
sanguine available estimates of his future and shut their minds 
to all others, while those who disapproved seized upon the 
darkest possibilities and affected to be deeply shocked at the 
callousness of those who encouraged him to seek re-election. 
If that experience can be projected and if the medical intelli- 
gence can be accepted, then nothing is, or at least nothing 
should be, changed. 

But the possibility cannot be discounted that two seizures 
in nine months, though they are unrelated and though one of 
them may not in the least increase the hazards to the President’s 
life, may have an impact on public opinion—and on some 
private opinion—that the first did not have. Many of us have 
felt that the real test of the wisdom of the President’s decision 
and of his supporters’ confidence would come when he and 
they observed the effects that even the slightest indisposition 
would have. It was plain that anything that kept him from 
meeting his appointments schedule would be related to the 
heart condition by the press and by sections of public opinion 
and was therefore bound to have an unsettling effect, whether 
or not there was any basis for making the connection. No 
doubt Mr. Eisenhower and his advisers thought carefully 
about this before the decision to run again was made public. 
But now they and all their friends throughout the country have 
a real instance rather than an imagined one to take into 
account, and it may alter their convictions. Unfortunately, the 
American system does seem to require a kind of assurance 
about the chief magistrate that other systems do not require 
and that life itself cannot provide. If the situation continues 
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to be unchanged, if the President accepts re-nomination in 
August and wins re-election in November, he will do so in 
the knowledge that he is fairly certain to provide the country 
with a good many more shocks of the sort it sustained yester- 
day morning—though it may be hoped and perhaps expected 
that their causes will be less grave and discomforting than 
that of yesterday’s shock. At this writing, however, it seems 
entirely possible that the experience will give him pause and 
that he will ask to bg excused from his commitment of 
February 29. Or that the leaders of his party will be given 
pause and will advise his withdrawal. It seems certain that it 
will be several days before anyone will say anything of 
importance on the subject. 

Meanwhile, Adlai Stevenson has bounded back into first 
place among the Democratic candidates. His victories in the 
Florida and California primaries have cancelled out Senator 
Kefauver’s victory in Minnesota on March 20. They have not 
cancelled out Senator Kefauver, who remains an obstacle to 
Stevenson while not himself standing any considerable chance 
for the nomination. But the 1952 candidate is now well in the 
lead for the 1956 nomination, and since there are no more 
primaries of importance between now and the Chicago con- 
vention on August 13, this situation at least has, as the diplo- 
mats say, elements of stability. Though the withdrawal of 
President Eisenhower would make the Democratic nomination 
more of a prize than it has seemed these past two or three 
months, it would do nothing that one can now foresee to 
change the balance of forces within the Democratic Party. It 
would not be imprudent now to wager even money on 
Stevenson’s nomination on any ballot but the first. 


Portrait of the Week 


and West. From America President Eisenhower’s re- 

moval to hospital and subsequent operation must in one 
sense have heartened the Democrats no end, though their 
jubilation was tempered by a decent regret. In Russia the visit 
of President Tito seems to have been a success, while Mr. 
Khrushchev, after being nearly knocked down in the rush of 
cheering crowds at Stalingrad, found time to make a speech 
denouncing capitalism. The text of his address to the twentieth 
congress of the Soviet Communist Party has now been pub- 
lished by the American State Department and turns out to be 
a major addition to the history of the Soviet Union. In it Mr. 
Khrushchev strongly hints that Stalin was responsible for the 
assassination of Kirov in 1934 as well as for the death of 
Ordzhonikidze, another member of the Politburo. While de- 
nouncing the ideological errors of Trotsky, Zinoviev and 
Bukharin, Mr. Khrushchev expressed the opinion that there 
was no need to shoot them and condemned Stalin’s order for 
torture to be used in order to extract confessions. Significantly 
enough, another close associate of Stalin, Mr. Kaganovich, has 
resigned his office. 

Russian foreign policy has now consecrated the breakdown 
of negotiations on disarmament through the UN. In another 
letter to President Eisenhower Marshal Bulganin claims that it 
is better for countries to continue disarming individually, as 
there does not seem to be much chance of reaching a solution 
through the UN. Other news from behind the Iron Curtain 
includes the stern answer given to Czech students (who had 
asked for more freedom of the press) by Mr. Novotny, the First 
Secretary of the Czechoslovak Communist Party. He said that 
the party definitely denied ‘the independence of the press from 
the party and its ideas.’ 


T= week has brought significant news from both East 


Elsewhere, there have been the usual killings in Cyprus to- 
gether with rumours that Colonel Grivas, the leader of EOKA, 
may have been trapped by a cordon of British troops. In this 
country a Greek priest, Father Kallinikos Macheriotis, has 
been deported for going beyond his ‘legitimate ecclesiastical 
duties.’ In French North Africa troops have had more clashes 
with the fellagha, while a new development is the crossing-over 
into Algeria near the town of Tindouf of elements of the 
Moroccan ‘Army of Liberation.’ In the Argentine there has 
been an attempted rising by Perdénista supporters in the army. 
This was suppressed by the Government forces and a number 
of the rebels were shot after summary courts-martial. A more 
cheerful note is struck by Dr. Adenauer’s visit to Washington, 
where an agreement has been reached between the West Ger- 
man and American Governments about the cost of supporting 
American troops in Germany. Six hundred and fifty million 
marks are to be paid by the Federal Republic, but Dr. 
Adenauer has the satisfaction of having broken the united front 
which the Western Powers had hitherto maintained on this 
question. 

In France M. Poujade and some of his followers are on trial 
for having incited to the non-payment of taxes, while in Saigon 
the notorious Hoa-Hao leader Ba Cut has been sentenced to 
death for atrocities committed under his orders. In Turkey the 
new law on the press has been the subject of animated debate 
in Parliament, one deputy hurling a weighty brief-case at the 
head of the opposition leader; the International Press Institute 
meeting at Ziirich has protested against this law. In Singapore 
Mr. Lim Yew Hock has replaced Mr. Marshall as Chief 
Minister of what he describes as a ‘caretaker’ government. 

At home the news that Great Britain is shortly to explode 
its first hydrogen bomb has been swiftly followed by the report 
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of the Medical Research Committee on the hazards of nuclear 
and allied radiation, which points out in particular the dangers 
arising from the accumulation in human bones of radio-active 
strontium. No Government comment on this report has yet 
been made, but there is evidence that it has aroused consider- 
able disquiet among MPs. Also disquieting this week was the 
dismissal at the instance of the Government’s security services 
of Mr. Lang, assistant solicitor to ICI. Such a dismissal, by 
denying its victim access to the courts, seems to many people 
to open the door for grave infringements of the rights of the 
individual citizen. 

The news that the Government poll at the Tonbridge by- 
election dropped by more than 8,000 votes fluttered the 
dovecots of Abbey House. More cheering for the Prime Minis- 
ter and his associates is the reduced trade gap during May. The 
proposed sale of the Trinidad Oil Company to an American 
concern has been the subject of questions in the House and 
led the Trinidad Government to pose five conditions for the 
sale, the most important of which are racial equality and an 
assurance that the oilfields will be kept operating. 

Lovers of sensation will be sorry to hear that the Oxford 
Magazine may be closing down through money difficulties. 
Deaths this week include those of Mr. Maurice Webb and M. 
Julien Benda, whose La Trahison des Clercs invented a phrase 
from which leader-writers have never failed to profit. The Oaks 
was a resounding victory for French horses, while the first Test 
Match was drawn. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HE dismissal of the Standard workers may not be the 

most difficult problem facing Mr. Iain Macleod, but 
it is the most immediate. In his reply to the unions con- 
cerned he managed, I think, to convey more than he 
actually said. The unions had ended their message to the 
Minister with the characteristic plea that ‘something should 
be done.’ This was a cry of the heart from the Nursemaid 
State, and it is to the credit of Mr. Macleod that he has 
firmly, even if implicitly, refused to be Nanny to either 
workers or management. It is by such day-to-day acts that 
policy is created and I count this a real and significant advance 
by the Minister of Labour. Moreover, his reply to the unions 
contained a second point, again made pianissimo but made 
clearly none the less. Firms have to sack workers for many 
reasons: because their exports are declining, because the 
market for their goods is proving more resistant, because of 
redeployment, and so on. There is no reason why workers 
dismissed for the one cause loosely called automation should 
be entitled to any more wet-nursing than those dismissed for 
any of the other reasons. Yet this confusion persists in 
quarters which should know better, and I would not be 
surprised if Mr. Macleod had addressed his words as much 
to the leader-writers of The Times and the Manchester 
Guardian as to the unions which had sought his aid. (It is 
impossible to do anything about the Daily Mirror, always 
wheeling able-bodied men about in prams and asking that 
something should be done for them.) 

By the autumn, however, the question of redundancy will 
have disappeared from the headlines, and will have been 
replaced by the question of wage rises. It is fully expected 
by some Ministers that this autumn and winter may bring a 
real battles over wages—the first since the war. There is some 
reason for believing that the nationalised industries will be 
given a little stiffening by the Government. It takes two sides to 
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agree to a wage increase, and there may be some justification 
for thinking that the Chancellor’s recent speech was a Very 
light ordering employers to stand firm rather than a distress 
signal to the unions. 

One piece of news may be worth passing on. Mr. Macmillan 
has already achieved his cut of £100 million in Government 
expenditure and is likely to achieve much more in the year, 

* 

Mr. Maudling set himself at least one goal when he wept 
to the Ministry of Supply: to keep the Ministry out of the 
newspapers. And for several months he has succeeded: no 
one passing Cleopatra’s Needle ever looks up at the first 
floor of Shell-Mex House and says, “There sits one of the 
Pharaohs of British industry.’ No one, that is, until a week 
ago. Then, Mr. Maudling found himself in the headlines and 
even promoted by Cassandra in the Daily Mirror to a high 
position in the Establishment. From that room in Shell-Mex 
House came the directive which expelled Mr. Lang from IC], 
It is going to be a long time before the excitement about this 
directive dies down, though those who think that a McCarthy 
lurks under the genial frame of Mr. Maudling should think 
again. Two things, I think, should be borne in mind. In the 
first place, a man does not have to be a Communist (or even 
have a wife who is a Communist) to be a security risk. 
Secondly, the Minister responsible for deciding issues such 
as this is not bound to provide proof to others nor need he 
be convinced himself that there is more than a reasonable 
doubt. 

* 

One name keeps cropping up more and more as one of 
the most promising younger Ministers in the Government. If 
you have political talent there can be no more serious handicap 
than to be the son-in-law of Sir Winston Churchill, and for 
a long time the rise of Mr. Duncan Sandys has been generally 
attributed to his family connection. But gradually, especially 
in the past year, he has impressed himself more and more 
on both sides of the House. No one doubts his efficiency as 
a Minister—his record both at Supply and at Housing has 
been remarkably free from criticism and absolutely free from 
the charge of ineptness. In the House he has established a 
localised ascendancy of his own. Equally, at Question Time 
he remains entirely unruffled by Opposition attacks. He is 
not brilliant in retort, but he is commanding in his refusal 
to budge from his adopted position. Other Ministers, when 
under persistent assault from the Opposition, tend to distract 
the attention by going off at a tangent (father-in-law was very 
good at that), but Mr. Sandys sticks to his point and is 
prepared to make it as often as the Opposition seems to require 
him to do so. One last point: the Ministers of Mr. Sandys’s 
generation, who might be expected to find fault with him 
(politicians are no more generous about their rivals than other 
people), are apt, without any prompting, to single him out for 
especial commendation. Mr. Sandys has a long way to go, 
many hurdles to jump, the severest tests to come; but by the 
time of the next election he may have established an authorita- 
tive position among the younger generation of Conservatives. 
At least, it is nice to say that there is someone worth watching. 


STEVENSON INTELLIGENCE 


THE RESULT in the Minnesota primary election means the end of Adlai 
Stevenson as a presidential candidate . . . the Democrats will have 
to look elsewhere for their standard bearer. 

‘Londoner’s Diary,’ Evening Standard, March 21, 1956. 


Mr. ADLA! STEVENSON’s success over Mr. Kefauver in the Californian 
primary elections greatly strengthens his position in the fight for the 
Democratic nomination for the presidential election. 

‘Londoner's Diary,’ Evening Standard, June 6, 1956. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


MOST MPS MAY BE SATISFIED with Mr. Maudling’s explanation 
of the Government’s action in the case of Mr. Lang, but that 
is no reason why the rest of us should be anything but dis- 
turbed by the implications. A solicitor employed by ICI was 
considered to be a security risk by the Ministry of Supply : his 
employers, who have apparently nothing whatsoever against 
him, were faced with a clear ultimatum (either get rid of him or 
expect no more secret Government contracts), succumbed to 
the pressure, and dismissed him. When questioned in the Com- 
mons, the Minister of Supply dropped the security curtain with 
an iron clang. All that we know from his answers is that one 
of the factors influencing the decision was his wife’s former 
membership of the Communist Party. What were the other, 
and presumably weightier, reasons which led the Government 
to put such extraordinary pressure on a private firm to dismiss 
a senior employee whom they appeared to value highly? 
Nobody knows. The Minister only had to rattle the blessed 
security curtain and murmur the words ‘solemn responsibility’ 
for the House to slump into a baffled and stupefied acqui- 
escence. Now, all this would be tolerable if (a) we were con- 
vinced that such extreme stringency as we inevitably accept 
in time of war is necessary now, and (b) if we had good reason 
to put implicit faith in our security services. As it is, the area 
of doubt in both cases is far too large to let such arbitrary 
decisions on the part of the Government pass without at least 
a murmur of alarm. 
* . * 
THE GOVERNMENT may or may not have had good reasons 
for ensuring that a private individual in private employment 
was deprived of his job. What is intolerable is that the private 
individual should have no genuine right of appeal. Mr. Lang 
chose to see a senior civil servant rather than wait (how long?) 
until the bureaucracy had formulated a method whereby he 
could have been interviewed by the ‘Three Advisers’ who hear 
civil servants” appeals. He obviously wasted, his breath in 
speaking to the civil servant. And the Minister of Supply 
himself said that: ‘I do not think that any further reference 
to the Three Advisers will give us any more information than 
was available to us when we reached our decision.’ No objec- 
tion was raised when the Privy Councillors’ conference sug- 
gested that in borderline cases ‘it is right to continue the practice 
of tilting the balance in favour of offering greater protection 
to the security of the State rather than in the direction of 
safeguarding the rights of the individual.’ But at last we come 
down to cases, and I for one am by no means satisfied that 
this theory, which is unexceptionable only so long as all other 
things are equal, is one which our society can or should readily 
tolerate in time of peace. Where considerations of security 
are paramount we cannot expect to know the details; but we 
should at least be satisfied that the individual in such cases 
as this has the right to appeal to a body which would require 
something more from his accusers than vague assurances and 
cryptic references. The Minister no doubt did what he 
honestly believed he had to do within the framework laid down 
for him. Does the framework bear examination? 
* * * 

READING MR. SINGLETON-GATES’S story of his encounter with 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, I am reminded of a pamphlet that 
‘Jix’ wrote shortly after he had left the Home Office, and 
become Viscount Brentford. Do We Need a Censor? was 
published in the Criterion Miscellany in 1929; and it still seems 
to me to be appalling in its revelation of the damage that a 
politician who combines self-righteousness with stupidity 


might do in high office. He argues that when publishers are in 
doubt, the sensible thing for them to do is to consult the Home 
Office, ‘for the Home Secretary to read any book which may 
be submitted . . . and after taking such advice as he thinks 
fit, to inform the publisher of his considered opinion.’ He 
actually took this course on one occasion: ‘I gave an opinion 
to the effect that the publication of the book constituted an 
infringement of the law, and I was at once held up to execra- 
tion.” The Home Office did not gently explain to him that 
Government licensing of the press had been abolished over two 
centuries before; so far from admitting his gaffe, Lord Brent- 
ford in his pamphlet is astonished that anybody would have 
objected to his attempt to establish a one-man State censorship. 
In the light of subsequent events I can’t help thinking that this 
mentality is not absent from the Home Office today. 
* * x 


A FRIEND WHO has had some sailing in the Creole has come 
back to real life with a slightly dazed feeling that he has enjoyed 
himself. ‘Fabulous’ may be an adjective that is overdone nowa- 
days, but it fits this yacht, just as it fits her owner, Mr. Stavros 
Niarchos. The Creole is bigger and better than any yacht afloat 
in European waters. That goes almost without saying. as also 
the fact that she is luxurious. But she is also lovely. Even those 
tempted to feel sardonic about Mr. Niarchos cannot include 
the Creole, unless it is their habit to feel sardonic about great 
beauties. This one is now preparing to take part in the Torbay- 
Lisbon race, for sail training-ships manned by cadets and sea- 
men under training. She is not everyone’s idea of a training- 
ship, but the handicapper must be left to deal with that one, 
even though handicaps are determined by a rating arrived at 
mathematically, not by known or suspected performance. If 
there were to be following winds all the way, the square-riggers 
would beat her, but that is a very improbable event. The Creole 
is a three-masted schooner of 699 tons Thames measurement. 
For the race she has been provided with a spinnaker. And what 
a boom! It had been blowing too hard in the Solent to set the 
sail and my friend only saw the spar lashed on deck, but what 
he saw made him feel that the owner’s whisky was as special as 
other things. The racing crew will consist mainly of cadets from 
Dartmouth, Pangbourne, the Conway and the Worcester, and 
their officers, with the Greek captain and a reduced comple- 
ment of the normal Greek crew. The race starts on July 7. 
* * * 


IN A LETTER to the Editor Mr. A. W. Kingsley, of the National 
Federation of Retail Newsagents, taxes me with being one- 
sided in my criticism last week of the Federation, concerning 
its treatment of Hulton’s Sunday Star. If | was, it was because 
at the time of writing last week no information was available 
on the subject from the retailers’ side. Still, | agree with him 
that the whole blame, in this case, ought not to be placed on 
them. The Newspaper Proprietors’ Association is blameworthy 
too. In defence of its monopoly interests, it is as potentially 
dangerous a ‘ring’ as any in the country. Certainly it is one of 
the associations most requiring investigation, when the new 
Restrictive Practices Bill gets on to the Statute Book. 


* ” * 


1 SEE THAT it has been stated, since President Eisenhower’s 
successful operation, by a member of the medical profession, 
that it is possible actually to improve expectation of life by 
removing a portion of the intestines. The next thing the pro- 
fession will be asking is to remove all thirty-odd feet of them 
and make us immortal. PHAROS 
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The Casement Diaries 


‘Thrust and counter-thrust continue over the existence and authenticity of the Casement diaries. Till 


the Home Office admits both—as in time it must—may I be permitted to give you, as succinctly as lam 
able, the truth ?’ With this introduction, Peter Singleton-Gates gave us his account of the events which 
led up to the suppression in 1925 of a book he had written on Roger Casement; and his recollection of 
the diaries themselves. His account contained: some extracts from the diaries throwing light on 
Casement’s character. We were warned that their publication would constitute a breach of the Official 
Secrets Act. Inquiry at the Home Office was met with a blank refusal to allow publication. 


It is now forty years since transcripts of what were alleged to be Casement’s diaries were circulated 
in this country and in America, as part of a campaign designed to destroy his chances of a reprieve. 


Since that time at least one copy has been kept to revive the smear campaign, when necessary. It was 
shown to the Irish delegates at the Conference which led to the Treaty in 1921; and it (or another copy) 
has been seen in London in the last few days; and its contents have been commented upon in a letter 
in a Dublin newspaper. Yet the Home Office refuses to admit the existence either of the diaries or of 
transcripts. To every inquiry, it replies with a flat refusal to comment, coupled with a ban on any use 
of the material which is available. It will not even allow an investigation to determine whether the 


‘transcripts are genuine copies of original diaries, and whether the original diaries were themselves 
genuine. The Home Office cannot be surprised if the public, both here and in Ireland, assumes that 
it has something to hide. 


But the Act Remains 
By PETER SINGLETON-GATES 


A PERSON in authority came to see me on a May morning 
in 1922 and left with me a heavy package of manu- 
scripts, saying that the material might be worth a book 
of value. As a journalist on a London evening newspaper, one 
knew many people; but whosoever it was advised that person 
in authority to seek me out and deliver me this bundle of 
documents is still unknown after all these years. And what 
documents! A bundle of photographs of letters and codes; 
typed copies of diaries attributed to Roger Casement (the first, 
a Letts diary for 1903, the other a Dollard’s diary for 1910); 
typed copies of an army memo book for 1901; and a cash 
ledger for 1911. The whole transcripts comprised well over a 
hundred thousand words. There was also the procés-verbal of 
his inquisition at Scotland Yard by Basil Thomson on the 
Easter Sunday, Monday and Tuesday of 1916, setting the hall- 
mark of officialdom on the typed copies of diaries—the very 
diaries that the police had found in a locked trunk in 
Casement’s Ebury Street lodgings. 

The contents were fantastic, the work of an intensely 
meticulous diarist and a man who by the nature of innumer- 
able entries was firmly held in the Laoco6n toils of unnatural 
vice. For nearly two years I studied the official diaries, reports, 
Blue and White papers of the Congo and Putumayo rendered 
by Roger Casement to the Government which had appointed 
him to carry out investigations into atrocities, which he did, 
and which ended for him in high acclaim and the order of 
knighthood. Comparison revealed incontestably that the seized 
diaries ed by the official ones in every parti- 
cular movements, places, the names of people— 
everything, save the horrific entries. 

This man Casement had a strange courage. And so I wrote 
a book (The Secret Diaries of Roger Casement) about a 
determined seeker after truth: albeit, a traitor to my country. a 
pervert and an invert with the mind of a Catullus. The Literary 
Editor of the Evening Standard accorded me a lengthy pre- 
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liminary notice on January 10, 1925, in the course of which he 
wrote : 

Secret for once, is the right word. .. . It has been necessary 
to edit this diary very carefully before publication, but even 
so enough remains to show that there was an unsuspected 
Casement beneath the fanatic and the traitor. The martyr’s 
halo is likely to be a little dimmed. 

And if the diary shows one unsuspected Casement, it is 
quite another figure—that of the disillusioned fanatic—that 
emerges from a record, to be printed in this book, for the first 
time, of his interrogation at Scotland Yard after his arrest on 
Good Friday morning, 1916. 

The hammer fell early the next morning. A peremptory 
order in writing from Sir Ernley Blackwell, chief legal adviser 
to the Home Office, that I was to see the Home Secretary, Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks (later Lord Brentford) at twelve noon. 
In the Secretary of State’s room I was asked to sit down in a 
great engulfing chair. Sir William, in an inevitable frock coat, 
towered above me from his desk; glowering from an adjacent 
settle sprawled Sir Ernley. Opening exchanges were polite. | 
inquired whether a verbatim note of question and answer were 
being taken (though only the three of us were visibly present, 
there was a screen at the other end of the room); only to be 
countered by the reply that there would be no notes save those 
‘Jix’ himself or Sir Ernley chose to make. Are those in high 
places usually so naive? An hour before I had been warned to 
be cautious to the utmost degree. Yet here was a high Minister 
of State giving me his assurance. I wondered then and | still 
wonder. 

The barrage fell. Who had given me the documents? When? 
Where? Had I seen the original diaries? 

‘No, Sir William, but I should very much like to.’ 

‘It is enough that you have seen official copies,’ was the 
immediate retort. 

As a newspaper man I pleaded every privilege of confidence. 
Under no circumstances would I disclose any information on 
persons or places or what had happened to the documents. 

‘But under sub-section 6 I can and may quite well prosecute 
you for a refusal to disclose,’ said the Home Secretary. 

I was adamant. This time I countered by a plea for time, 
inasmuch as I desired legal advice, for here | was face to face 
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with two distinguished lawyers. Not till January 26 did I return 
to them. They were grimmer than ever. Again came the 
demand for disclosure of the sources of information, accom- 
panied by a reiteration of the threat of prosecution; again the 
refusal. Moreover, in the interim publishers in London had 
been warned of the possible consequences under the Official 
Secrets Act of publishing my book. In my view, and I made it as 
decisive as I could, an emasculated book, merely a prosaic 
record of the man’s life and death, was of little value. Sub- 
mission was my only choice—an undertaking not to publish 
and to return copies of the secret interrogation by Thomson, 
and this demand was reinforced in two days by another firm 
letter from Blackwell. 

The end was thus: 

Sir William: ‘I am sorry for you, Mr. Singleton-Gates. In 
ten years’ time the situation in Ireland may be very different.’ 

Myself: ‘In ten years’ time, Sir William, you may not be 
Home Secretary.’ 

Sir William: ‘No, but the Act remains. Good day.’ 

Ironical as it may seem, less than a month later the sight of 
the original diaries in Casement’s handwriting, so begrudged 
me by the Home Secretary, was given to me ungrudgingly by 
one in high authority indeed. Had there at any time been in my 
mind a scintilla of doubt as to the authenticity of the type- 
written copies to which I had had unlimited access—and there 
had not—this viewing of the originals would have dispelled 
any qualm. 

Thirty-one years have elapsed and the book is probably no 
nearer publication than it was then. Yet in the years between, 
and in particular now, the strife over these diaries continues, 
with the Home Office evading demands for a Commission to 
examine the diaries, and allegations by eminent people of 
cunning forgery. 

The criticisms and allegations fall into four categories : 

(1) That the diaries were forged. 

(2) That if the diaries were genuine, the improper entries 
had been interpolated by forgers. 

(3) That the diary or diaries were copies made by Casement 
of that kept by a Peruvian, Armando Normand. 

(4) That the diaries were genuine but the entries fantasies 
of the mind. 

I answer each separately. 

(1) So meticulous, so varied and of such personal matters are 
the diaries that none but Casement could have known and 
recorded the facts, day by day, throughout the year of 1903 to 
March, 1904. None could have known of them and written 
them down in a Letts diary in Casement’s hand and deposited 
it in the locked trunk in 55 Ebury Street to which Casement 
alone had the key. 

(2) Casement’s handwriting was full and the original diaries 
left little room and he filled all the space. The horrific entries 
in innumerable instances occur in the middle of a day’s record- 
ings. None could have written these in years after. 

(3) Normand was a Bolivian, an interpreter at the station of 
La Chorrera and subsequently a rubber agent there. The earlier 
diary of Casement’s found in Ebury Street was commenced in 
January, 1903, in London and ended on January 6, 1904; a 
Letts half-page diary, all the entries being in his unmistakable 
handwriting. This was before even the Congo investigation; 
Normand had never been heard of, and in fact, did not appear 
till the Putumayo diary of 1910, the first entry being on 
September 23 when allegations of brutal cruelty by him were 
sworn to by Barbadian workers for Casement’s depositions. 
Normand in 1904 was at La Chorrera. He was certainly not in 
London. Nor was he in London or Dublin in 1910. Normand 
could not have compiled the cash ledger in 1911, when he was 
on the run from justice. 
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(4) Fantasies? No! Casement had no dreams or illusions of 
his companions in unnatural vice. He recorded the cost to his 
purse. 

Will there never be an end to this controversy, imbued as it is 
with bitterness in one country and stubbornness in another? 
The pages of the book manuscript before me as I record this 
are beginning to yellow with the years, but the truth that is 
written upon them remains to the end. 


Shady Secrets ? 
By ROBERT BLAKE 


HE civil servants who govern the Home Office have 

managed to render their department by far the most 
notorious in the country for general asininity and obscurantism. 
Not content with making a fool of Lord Mancroft over Mr. 
Koestler’s alleged misquotation of a Home Office instruction 
on hanging, they have contrived to make an even greater fool 
of poor Mr. Deedes, who had to reply on May 3 in the House 
of Commons to Mr. Montgomery Hyde’s motion about Case- 
ment’s diaries. Seldom has an official answer been more feeble, 
misleading and disingenuous. The facts are so curious that they 
deserve some analysis. 

On June 29, 1916, Sir Roger Casement was correctly found 
guilty of high treason and inevitably condemned to death. 
During the weeks before his execution an original manuscript, 
together with photographic and typed copies, of a diary said 
to have been written by Casement was circulated to influential 
persons who favoured a reprieve. Many of those who saw it 
were deeply shocked at what they deemed to be the depravity 
that it revealed. As a result the movement for reprieve received 
a setback—although the setback has sometimes been exagger- 
ated. It is, for example, untrue that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury refused to sign a petition for reprieve on the ground of 
Casement’s immorality. On the contrary, he refused for a 
reason which his successors might with advantage imitate: that 
it was wrong for him publicly to bring pressure upon the 
Cabinet over what was in part a political question. Privately 
he strongly pressed for a reprieve, and in doing so wrote to the 
Lord Chancellor: 

I have purposely not dwelt upon all the complexities of 
immoral morbidities about which I have so much unpleasing 
experience every month of my life. 

For a long while it was not known who was responsible for 
the circulation of the diaries, but Admiral Sir William James 
in his recent life of Admiral Hall, then Director of Naval 
Intelligence, makes it clear that Hall, acting in collaboration 
with the Assistant Commissioner at Scotland Yard, Sir Basil 
Thomson, took the decision. Thus far the facts are not in 
dispute. 

For many years past, however, the pro-Casement party have 
argued that the diary was not in fact written by Casement at 
all. The allegation is that Hall and Thomson not only circu- 
lated charges wholly irrelevant to the question of treason but 
actually fudged the evidence upon which those charges were 
based. So fantastic a theory would command very little 
support—except from fanatical anglophobes—but for the 
extraordinary conduct of the Home Office over the past forty 
years. Clearly the authenticity of the diary could easily be 
settled by an examination of the original, nor is there any 
other way of finally silencing partisan doubts. Yet for forty 
years the Home Olfice has not only refused all access to the 
diary, but it has even declined to say whether or not such a 
document exists 
Precisely when this policy was decided is obscure. At the 
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end of 1921, the time of the Irish Treaty, the late Lord 
Birkenhead showed the diaries to Michael Collins and Eamon 
Duggan, who later became a minister in Cosgrave’s govern- 
ment. Duggan in his written account states that Collins at once 
recognised Casement’s writing. and that Birkenhead himself 
obviously believed in the diaries’ authenticity. By 1925, how- 
ever, the ban was on. In that year Mr. Peter Singleton-Gates 
who had had continuous access to a typed copy of the diaries 
since 1922 was forced, by a most improper and outrageous 
threat of prosecution under the Official Secrets Act, to 
suppress before publication his completed book, The Secret 
Diaries of Roger Casement. Since 1925 the ban has been 
complete. Mr. René MacColl, whose recent book, Roger 
Casement: A New Judgement, has provoked a storm in 
Ireland, expressly disclaimed any desire to see the diary but 
merely asked Mr. Lloyd George to confirm its existence. He 
was informed that the Home Secretary could give him no 
information. 

Such an attitude plays into the hands of those who believe 
in the forgery theory. There must, it is argued, be some shady 
secret which the British Government dares not reveal: other- 
wise what objection could there be to historians examining 
the diaries? In order to persuade the Home Secretary to change 
his policy Mr. Montgomery Hyde raised the matter on the 
adjournment of the House. He was unsuccessful, but in the 
course of his speech he adduced new evidence which makes 
the attitude of the Home Office less defensible than ever. 
He quoted from two memoranda written for the Cabinet by 
Sir Ernley Blackwell. Legal Adviser to the Home Office in 
1916. He did not disclose how he had seen these important 
papers. Blackwell heads the first memorandum, dated July 17, 
1916, ‘Exercise of the Prerogative on grounds of insanity.’ 
He begins: 

Casement’s diary and his ledger entries covering many 
pages of closely typed matter show that he has for years 
been addicted to the grossest sodomitical practices. 

Of late years he seems to have completed the full circle 
of sexual degeneracy and from a pervert has become an 
invert—a ‘woman’ or pathic, who derives his satisfaction 
from attracting men and inducing them to use him. The 
point is worth noting for the Attorney General [F. E. Smith] 
had given Sir E. Grey the impression that Casement’s own 

. account of the frequency of his performances was incredible 
and of itself suggested that he was labouring under hallucina- 
tions in this respect. | think that this idea may be dismissed. 
I believe the diaries are a faithful and accurate record of 
his acts, thoughts, and feelings just as they presented them- 
selves to him. 

F. E. Smith and other members of the Cabinet, anxious 
to reprieve Casement for political reasons, hoped to use 
insanity as their excuse. Sir Ernley Blackwell, who clearly 
believed the diaries to be genuine, is arguing the case against 
reprieve on grounds of insanity, and, having disposed of that, 
he goes on to say that the case for reprieve on grounds of 
political expediency is weakened by the fact that the diaries 
‘by judicious means’ might be used after Casement’s execution 
to prevent him attaining martyrdom. He was not, however, 
in favour of using the diaries before execution in order to 
discredit the movement for reprieve, nor is there any evidence 
that the Cabinet authorised such action. It seems clear that 
Hall and Thomson were solely responsible for this highly 
questionable manceuvre. 

The publication of these memoranda makes the official 
refusal to admit the diaries’ existence more ludicrous than ever. 
Mr. Deedes defended his department on two grounds. First, 
an official disclosure might stir up ‘controversy.’ The answer 
to this is that a furious controversy is raging here and now, 
and that it will never be stilled while present policy prevails. 
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And anyway what is wrong with controversy? It is often 
the only method of getting at the truth. Secondly Mr. Deedes 
declared that if the Home Office were to confirm the genuine. 
ness of the diaries it would be giving information ‘detrimental 
to the character of a man who had been a prisoner,’ and 
this was contrary to its principles. Really, Mr. Deedes! Jp 
view of Sir Ernley Blackwell’s advice to use the diaries after 
Casement’s execution, and in view of all that has happened, 
a more fatuous argument can hardly be conceived. 

What then are the real reasons for the Home Office's 
attitude, for they cannot be quite as silly as Mr. Deedes would 
have us believe? Despite the official silence, I do not believe 
for one moment that the diaries are forged. There is far too 
much evidence against this anyway improbable theory. The 
most plausible explanation is that at some time in the past the 
British Government has entered into a concordat with the 
Irish Government to say nothing about the diaries. The absence 
of protest from the Irish Government tends to confirm this 
theory. It presupposes, of course, that the diaries are genuine, 
or at least that the Irish Government (which. is unlikely to 
have any bias against Casement) believes them to be. 

If this theory is correct, then the sooner the concordat is 
broken the better. Anglo-Irish relations are in the end not 
a matter of governments but of public opinion, and they are 
being far more damaged by the present policy than by revealing 
the truth. Moreover it is unfair that their relatives should 
be denied a chance to clear the charges of forgery levelled 
against Hall antd Thomson. Casement’s is not the only reputa- 
tion involved. . 


Saint Ike and His Times 


By D. W. BROGAN 


WINBURNE said that Tennyson’s /dylls of the King 

ought to have been called ‘Morte d’Albert’ and some such 

irreverent thought overcame me as I read Mr. Pusey’s 
humble and pious description of a great and good man living 
in a world that he adorns and leads, despite the politics and 
knavish tricks of Democrats and of ill-disciplined Republicans 
like Senator McCarthy, and the oft-repelled assaults of the 
hosts of Midian in Moscow and Peking. This biography of 
St. Ike makes no concessions to the Cromwell school of por- 
traiture. Here are no warts, presumably because Mr. Pusey, 
having inspected the fair face of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, can see none. For those who like their modern political 
commentary written according to the best models of Victorian 
royal hagiography, here* is just the thing. I suspect that 
whatever may be the case in America, the demand for such 
syrup is small in an England.more used to the astringent 
methods of Mr. Godfrey Winn than to those of Mr. Pusey. 
Mr. Pusey is a respected newspaperman, author of a much- 
praised life of the late Chief Justice Hughes, which stated the 
case for that deservedly respected jurist as well as if he had 
written it himself. That Mr. Pusey, a Pulitzer prizeman, should 
write in this style is a symptom of that near-unanimity in 
praise of the Eisenhower administration that is the note of the 
American scene at the present moment—the note constantly 
sounded by the press, TV, radio, even the pulpit, with inherent 
dangers which Mr. Richard Rovere has recently stressed in 
these columns. 

Because of this breeze wafted from Madison Avenue, it is 
refreshing to hear the voice of Mr. Stevenson.} It is a 
politician’s voice. It is against sin. It pays due tribute to 

* EISENHOWER THE PRESIDENT. By Merlo J. Pusey. (Macmillan, 21s.) 
1 Wuar I TuHinx. By Adlai E. Stevenson. (Hart-Davis, 18s.) 
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American religiosity. But in what different tones! There is 
no throbbing appeal to remember the spiritual; nothing so 
embarrassing as that private Eisenhower prayer, quoted by 
Mr. Pusey, which shows God as a power provided for in the 
Constitution of the United States, and presumably conscious 
of the separation of powers. There is none of that monopolisa- 
tion of rightness, that pharisaical assumption of superior virtue 
that mars not only such professional moralists as Mr. Dulles, 
but Mr. Eisenhower himself. It is, indeed, a tribute, and a 
great tribute, to Mr. Eisenhower that the genuine warmth and 
good will that he has and shows penetrates the incense-laden 
clouds of his official surroundings and can be felt at Geneva 
as well as in Colorado or Georgia or even Washington. 

It would be easy to pick holes in Mr. Pusey’s historiography. 
The origins of the crusade to put General Eisenhower in the 
White House were less purely holy than is suggested here. 
We shall probably never know when it dawned on General 
Eisenhower that it was his duty to save the United States 
from (a) Mr. Truman, (b) Mr. Taft, if only because it is 
unlikely that Mr. Eisenhower knows. Like Cromwell, 
General Eisenhower went far because he did not know where 
he was going. No parallel could be more absurd than Mr. 
Pusey’s between the polite pleadings that were Mr. Eisenhower’s 
version of congressional leadership in his first years (when 
Congress was Republican) and the peremptory, school- 
mastery, highly successful ramming through of a programme 
that marked the same period of Woodrow Wilson’s. In order 
to lead the Republican Party, what toads Mr. Eisenhower has 
swallowed! His deletion of his tribute to the patriotism of 
General Marshall, his chief and patron, attacked by Senator 
McCarthy, was possibly a political necessity. But it does not 
fit the picture of the ‘verray parfit gentil knight.’ It fits the 
picture of a man used to winning and ready to accept the 
necessities of gamesmanship, even the betrayal, by silence, of 
a friend (a kind of gamesmanship impossible to that rough- 
house player, Harry Truman). Such tactics are not to be con- 
demned too harshly, but they leave a bad taste in the mouth. 
Mr. Stevenson, himself not a victim of it (he was not in 
federal office), notes with acidity ‘the long campaign waged 
in this country in late years by some Republican partisans 
to discredit the intelligence, the honesty, even the loyalty of 
Democratic leaders in order to capture or keep public office.’ 

This campaign, which many members of the administration 
have shared in, which the President has never effectually 
rebuked or ended, has had many bad consequences. One is 
an increase in the doubts and fears of the American people 
of the belief that all politics, all national policy, is a good deal 
of a racket. Many an American soldier arrived in Korea already 
brainwashed and ready for the Chinese variety of ad. man. 
(They’re quite as good as Madison Avenue’s best.) 

It was a Republican tactic to announce long lists of persons 
‘separated’ from the federal service and convey that these were 
security risks introduced into the heart of the citadel by the 
Democrats. These figures were inflated by all sorts of devices, 
but they were used. Mr. Eisenhower used them. He also 
appointed to the board controlling the security system 
ex-Senator Cain, of Washington. Mr. Cain (to the astonishment 
of friends and enemies) has proved a bold, courageous and 
steady critic of the injustices of the system. He has given names 
and facts; he has forced retreats (in bad order; this team doesn’t 
retreat gracefully or lose gracefully. Golf, I am told, isn’t like 
cricket in its effects on the character). It is asserted, without 
contradiction, that Mr. Cain has in vain tried to get an 
audience with Mr. Eisenhower (who, after all, appointed him) 
and that the only time they have met was on the golf-course. 
(Courtiers of the age of Louis XIV used to hang around the 
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Cil-de-Bauf or the alleys of Versailles; now it is golf greens 
that count.) All he got was a wave of the hand and a distant 
‘Hallo, Harry.’ This, of course, is one of the results of that 
staff system so much admired by Mr. Pusey. The President 
can be as cut off from reality as a monarch of ancient lineage. 
Mr. Cain’s appointment ends in a few months; he has no 
private means. It is a firm guess that he will not get to see 
the President and that he will not be reappointed. 

To turn from this wax figure, this bad academy portrait, all 
medals, no warts, to Mr. Stevenson’s speeches, is to move 
into a world of wit, irony, self-judgement, sense of the 
limitations that the modern world imposes on the power even 
of the United States. Yet, barring accidents, it is Mr. 
Eisenhower, not Mr. Stevenson, who will be the next President 
of the United States, and probably a good one. He has learned 
a lot. Mr. Dulles is now doing not a bad job in the Acheson 
tradition; alas! not in the Acheson manner. Mr. Wilson may, 
may learn. Mr. Weeks is keeping silent. Mrs. Hobby is gone. 
Mr. Benson is a courageous, if slightly unctuous, man, and 
so on. It is only the tone, the omissions, the evasions, the 
innocence of Mr. Pusey that provoke in my breast such unkind 
reflections on an administration that I think a good deal more 
of than do most eggheads. 


The Cost of French 
Travel ? 


By GLYN E. DANIEL 


T this time of the year a middle-aged man’s fancy turns 
to thoughts of travel and, eagerly, as from Easter to 
Whitsun the bookshops restock with current travel 

literature, and the papers issue travel supplements, he buys 
his guides and maps—and he plans. And, from all the statistics 
we are given, his plans are mainly directed to travel in and 
through France. Here are four essential books for the 
traveller to France this summer,* and he cannot avoid saving 
the cost of them, by merely using them when he gets abroad. 
First and foremost comes the 1956 Guide Michelin, so often 
called the tourist’s bible. As in any good bible, here be 
fleshpots and much eating of bread with joy and drinking 
of wine with a merry heart. But it would be very unfair to 
France and French hoteliers to treat Bibendum as infallible; 
the Guide Michelin has always been careful to say that it 
offers only a selection of hotels and restaurants, and how 
could it be otherwise? Paris has six thousand hotels and 
restaurants; Michelin lists a tenth of these, and this list is 
bound to miss some of everyone’s favourites. But even if it 
is not infallible and omniscient, it is indispensable. 

Last year it contained a list of restaurants where one could 
get excellent meals for 700 francs; this year this list of these 
—for France, cheap—restaurants is well over a hundred and 
this is a feature most welcome to British tourists. 1 stayed in 
one of these ‘cheap’ houses in Febryary; it was in a small 
country town between Orléans and Le Mans. I paid 350 francs 
for a very good dinner consisting of a vegetable soup, an 
escalope de veau a la créme with haricots verts (my wife was 
eating the alternative dish, a coq au vin), cheese, and fruit. 
Our bedroom was 45(} francs and breakfast 90 francs a head. 
Garage in the old stables was free. Dinner, including a bottle 


* GUIDE DU PNeEU MICHELIN: FRANCE 1956, 22s.; LES AUBERGES 
DE FRANCE: 1956, 750 francs; GUIDE DES LOGIS DE FRANCE: 1956, 
300 francs; LirtLE Roaps to Spain. By Dawson Gratrix. (Herbert 
Jenkins, 6s.) 
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of wine, bed and breakfast and all service and taxes was 
1,700 francs, i.e., 18s. 6d. a head. 

This is the answer to those who say France is expensive, 
and there are many of them: Wendy Hall in her recently 
published Abroad on the Cheap} is constrained to say that 
France ‘remains, as most travellers know, a highly expensive 
country.’ She admits that inexpensive room accommodation 
can be found without difficulty but, she adds, ‘it is largely 
offset by the high cost of food.’ Not largely, I would say, 
and, to my way of thinking and living, it is still easy for travel 
in France to be cheaper than average travel in England. It 
is always important to insist that in France you can spend, 
within certain limits, what you want to spend. You can choose 
cheap hotels and cheap meals; you can dine for 5s. or £2, 
It is also important to realise this year that French costs have 
not gone up in the last year as ours have. I have been com- 
paring carefully meal, room and pension charges at six hotels 
whose costs I have been watching since the war—one in Paris, 
another in north Burgundy, a two-starred hotel in Maine, a 
small hotel on the causses, a fashionable hotel in Brittany, 
and a small middle-class hotel in Provence: costs are much 
the same as two years ago—in some places small increases, 
elsewhere some prices have actually dropped. 

Les Auberges de France, the book of recommendations by 
the Club des Sans-Club, the Guide published by that remark- 
able organisation the Logis de France, and frank notes like 
those in Dawson Gratrix’s book will help you to these places. 
I have been fascinated to go through the Guide des Logis 
noting how many places in France, in 1956, are providing full 
pension in the season for a pound a night or slightly less; 
and sometimes with vin compris. 

Mr. Gratrix is an ordinary person who loves food, scenery, 
leisure, wine, and France, and doesn’t intend to pay too much 
for these pleasures. Read him with care; he specialises in 
the cafés routiers, the Gallic equivalent of our. transport- 
cafés. Hear him on his lunch at the Café des Routiers at 


Figeac: ‘a dozen Burgundian snails . . . a chopine of red 
wine . . . roast duckling and grilled tomatoes . . . salad... 
cheese . . . patisseries . . . I emerged . . . a very much better 


man and lighter by only 430 francs.’ That is the way to live. 


Scotch and Water 


By MORAY McLAREN 


HE most embarrassing sounds that can be made by 

the human voice in these islands are from (a) a Scot 

trying, and failing, to speak ‘high English,’ (b) an 
Englishman humorously assuming what he calls the ‘Scotch 
accent.’ Both these excruciating noises are much to be heard 
in Edinburgh each summer now that that city has become 
something of a tourist centre, and particularly during the 
Edinburgh Festival. 

All attempts anywhere to refine upon natural speech are 
painful or ridiculous, but this is especially true in Scotland. 
The Scottish tongue is essentially vigorous and forceful. When 
it declines then upon refinement the effect is all the more 


* spectacular. It is like a Clydesdale horse trying to join in a 


steeplechase, or the player of an ophicleide or tuba putting 
his lips to a piccolo. It leads to some odd results. 

In the true Scottish tongue there is no short ‘a.’ The words 
‘hat’ and ‘man’ are pronounced ‘haht’ and ‘mahn.’ The Scot 
wishing to anglicise his speech knows that the English some- 
times shorten the ‘a’ but is never quite sure when. This pro- 





{ ABROAD ON THE CHEAP, by Wendy Hall (Faber, 10s. 6d.), from 
which extracts were printed in the Spectator on January 27. 
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duces such memorable solecisms as ‘Sahturday ‘afternoon’ or 
‘gahs-mask’ for gas-mask. Few people (despite much steering 
of the conversation) have been fortunate enough to hear both 
phrases used in one sentence. In my youth, however, I 
remember a buxom Scottish lassie who, after we had trundled 
each other for some time in embarrassed silence around the 
floor of the Edinburgh Palais de Danse, said: ‘Do you 
perspaire? Ai do freely.’ 

No less embarrassing to our northern ears are the sounds 
emitted by amiable visiting Englishmen (generally of the 
theatrical or journalistic professions) who wish to set us natives 
at our ease by a display of bonhomie, either fausse or vraie. 
They do this by many references to banging saxpences, to wee 
hooses (usually pronounced hoozes) ‘mang the heatherrrr,’ and 
when kindly offering drinks by stating that ‘the booze is on 
the hoose’-—or rather ‘hooze.’ Later there is sure to be some 
reference to ‘auld lang syne’ or more usually ‘zyne.’ 


Nor is this assumption of the conventions of music-hall 
Scotch confined to the spoken word. Many of the visiting 
critics at the time of the Festival somehow manage to get it 
into print. When they have finished complaining about our 
licensing laws (and how right they are here—if only they 
wouldn’t go on about it so much) they love to add a touch 
of local colour to their criticisms of Richard Strauss or 
Shakespeare as performed against the backcloth of the 
admittedly theatrical Edinburgh scene. They achieve this by 
setting down imaginary dialogues with hotel porters, taxi 
drivers and the like, peppered with exclamations like ‘hoots 
mon,’ ‘havers’ or ‘awa’ wi’ ye’ and so on. Some even allege to 
have heard such remarks from the audiences during 
performances. 

The truth is that neither of us, Scotch or English, shows to 
much advantage when we are in each other’s country or 
when we are apeing each other. I who have so warm an 
affection for many of my English friends in England have 
to spend much of my time explaining to my compatriots and 
fellow-citizens that the English are not the condescending 
buffoons they appear to be when, theatrically or journalisti- 
cally, they visit us. When I lived in England I had the even 
more formidable task of trying to convince my English friends 
that my country was not truly represented by the Scotch oafs 
or professional sentimentalists who usually succeed in getting 
on so well in London. 

The most difficult type to explain away is, of course, the 
notorious ‘heid o’ a depairtment’ often to be found in its 
intensest and most canting form amongst successful Scotch 
Fleet Street men—the editors, high executives and the like. 

The best that one can do is to point out that we have at 
least ourselves got rid of them. When there was some talk 
of founding a John Gordon Society in London, I had thought 
of suggesting to its English members the motto of ‘Home, 
John, and don’t spare the ’osses.’ Even as a pleasantry, this 
seemed to me as a Scotsman unpatriotic advice. It might have 
been taken. 

And as for the Scottish Members of Parliament, they manage 
to keep very quiet at Westminster nowadays. You’d hardly 
know they were there. They are, of all the sheep that tem- 
porarily inhabit that riverside pen, the most docile and only 
baa when they are told. They keep their louder and less agree- 
able noises to be emitted at home in their own constituencies. 
These, south of the border, you cannot hear. At least we don’t 
have to explain them away to you—not nowadays. 

But then you don’t have to explain away the noises made 
by an English politician or journalist telling a funny Scotch 
story at a public meeting in Scotland. 
















































City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HIS is the time when I notice the national love of 
gardening. Cacti look rather out of date in ‘contempor- 
ary’ rooms and people forget how much they like tele- 
vision in their joy at welcoming rain on the garden. I made the 
journey from Uxbridge to Ealing Common on Monday morn- 
ing, along with the pipe-smokers and readers of the Daily 
Telegraph. It is surprising to see country, the misty morning 
fields of Middlesex, with their cattle and their cow parsley, their 
elms and hawthorn hedges, from a train which one knows will 
soon be passing under Piccadilly Circus. What touched me 
most was the way the station staffs had taken trouble over 
flower beds. The London Passenger Transport Executive tells 
me that the winner of last year’s station competition for 
gardening was West Hampstead, and indeed it is a triumph of 
nature over science that in that waste of railway lines a station- 
master can win a prize with a bed only one foot deep. The most 
countrified bit of line through which tube railways pass in 
the open air is that from Uxbridge to Rayner’s Lane. The 
stations where country and flower-beds come nearest to 
London are West Kensington (that unexpected interpolation 
between Barons Court and Earls Court) and Walham Green, 
now miscalled Fulham Broadway, a borough notorious for 
its dislike of the beautiful. 


PASTORS AND FLOCKS 


I see that the Bishop of Ripon and his delightful Archdeacon 
are trying once more to destroy the fine churches of Holy 
Trinity, Leeds, and St. Edward, Holbeck, on the grounds that 
to keep them standing is a sentimental idea and that pastoral 
considerations must come first. Anyone who calls a building 
beautiful is considered a sentimentalist, but that is beside the 
point in the present instances. Before Dick Sheppard came 
to the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields in London, it was 
almost empty and might well have been called redundant by 
people who thought in the terms of the Bishop of Ripon and 
his Archdeacon. The administrative mind is notorious for 
its lack of imagination and if a church is empty, pastoral 
committees are given to saying it is redundant, even if it is 
in the middle of a city, thickly populated on a weekday. We 
can thank God in the City of London that Bishop Wand and 
his Archdeacon saved our City churches and pursued the policy 
of putting the right man in the right place and considering 
that Sunday was not the only day in the week on which man 
can worship his Creator. 


Pook OLD GOWER 

I read in the South Wales Evening Post that the foreshore 
rights of three seaside villages on the Gower Peninsula, 
Horton, Portlynon and Oxwich, have been bought by a com- 
pany which intends to develop them. This western part of the 
Gower Peninsula is the nearest unspoiled seaside to Swansea. 
Gower scenery is preserved by legislation and it is interesting 
to see how the developers are going to get round it. One 
declares that merry-go-rounds and coconut shies, instead of 
having bright red tilts as heretofore, ‘will be continued, but 
all the colours will be changed to match the local scenery’! 
There will be kiosks on the beaches to supply material 
wrapped in what will be litter, but these kiosks will be ‘built 
in olde English rustic style and will be manned by attendants 
in smart, hygienic uniforms.” One promoter says there will 
be chalets, another says there will not. Poor old Gower. 
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Enemies of the People 


° IVE a dog a bad name and hang him,’ says the 
proverb. The curious thing is that until compara- 

( — recent times dogs, and other animals as well, 
used to be hanged for their misdeeds. The last dog, or anyhow 
the last European dog, to suffer (at Délémont in Switzerland) 
this fate had helped his master and his master’s son to murder 
a man called Marger. All three were found guilty, but the 
two human beings got off with life sentences; only the dog 
went to the gallows. This happened in 1906. 

In the Middle Ages legal proceedings against animals fell 
into two broad categories. Secular courts pronounced sentence 
(normally of death, though in Russa at the end of the seven- 
teenth century a he-goat got off with exile to Siberia) on 
domestic animals; their commonest offence was homicide and 
the legal procedures involved in dealing with (say) a sow that 
had killed a child or a bull that had gored a man to death 
were not normally elaborate. Acquittals were rare, though in 
cases where more than one animal was accused of the same 
crime, sometimes only the ringleader was punished. 

Animals which were not subject to human control presented 
a knottier problem. The Church had to be called in to deal 
with insects, rodents, reptiles and other forms of vermin, and 
the legalities were apt to be complex as well, of course, 
as ineffective. But a trial was regarded as an essential pre- 
liminary to the mumbo-jumbo of conjuring the creatures to 
go away or pronouncing an anathema on them; a few of them 
were brought into the court and an advocate was often pro- 
vided for their defence. 

The court’s verdict depended largely on whether the moles 
or caterpillars or whatever they were were regarded as 
emissaries of the Devil or as agents of the Almighty. In the 
first case they were usually sentenced to banishment in some 
remote and inhospitable region; in the second they were given 
a permis de séjour in a part of the district where it was 
hoped that they could not do very much harm. 


7 * » 


One would have thought that there was even less future, 
from a lawyer’s point of view, in defending noxious animals 
before an ecclesiastical court than in prosecuting them, but in 
the sixteenth century at least one French jurist is said to have 
made his name with a brief of this kind. He was called 
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Chassenée, and he appeared for some rats which were on trial 
for feloniously guzzling the entire barley crop of the district 
of Autun. He had small hope of establishing his clients 
innocence, but he resorted with considerable success to those 
delaying tactics for which the law (or so I have always under. 
stood) provides almost limitless opportunities. 

First of all he argued that the proceedings were out of order. 
Only one summons had been issued, and it had been issued 
in only one place. His clients resided in a large number of 
parishes, in each of which (he respectfully submitted) a sum. 
mons would have to be issued before the accused were bound 
to appear. 

His point was conceded and the court adjourned. The first 
summons was annulled, and the formalities involved in issy- 
ing new ones took some time to complete. When the court 
reassembled Chassenée apologised for the failure of the 
majority of his clients to appear before it. This, he said, was 
not due to contempt but to the cats, whose hostility to the 
accused was a matter of common knowledge and whose 
attitude made the journey prohibitively dangerous. Addressing 
the court at great length, he argued that a defendant could 
not be required to answer a writ if to do so exposed him to 
extreme peril. 

The records (of which the last pages have, ironically enough, 
been destroyed in the course of the centuries by some anti- 


social form of insect life) do not include the sentence passed 


upon the rats of Autun, still less an account of how it was 
carried out. But the proceedings, which seem to have been 
taken with complete seriousness throughout, laid the founda- 
tions of Chassenée’s career; and I dare say that, down the 
ages, legal reputations have been less firmly based. 

« * > 


One might have thought that, where valuable domestic 
animals were concerned, a formula would have been found 
whereby the death penalty could be commuted to some lesser 
sentence; a bull (for instance), however delinquent, was an 
important asset to its owner and often to the community asa 
whole. But not only do these mundane considerations seem to 
have carried no weight, but the flesh of the executed animal 
was not used, its carcass being burned or buried—in the latter 
case generally under the gallows or in the plot of ground set 
aside for the interment of human criminals. It is true that 
in Ghent in 1578 the sentence of death on a cow decreed that 
her meat should be sold and half the proceeds given to the 
injured party and the other half to the poor; but this was 
exceptional, and even in this case her head had to be exhibited 
on a stake near the gallows. 

A much more grisly exhibit was on view at Ansbach just 
over a century later. A wolf, believed to reincarnate the spirit 
of a burgomaster who had just died, had been giving a lot 
of trouble, and when it-was killed ‘its carcass was clad in 
a tight suit of flesh-coloured sere-cloth, resembling in tint 
the human skin, and adorned with a chestnut-brown wig and 
a long whitish beard; tht snout of the beast was cut off and 
a mask of the burgomaster’s features substituted for it, and 
the counterfeit presentment thus produced was hanged by 
order of the court.’ 

This is a quotation from The Criminal Prosecution and 
Capital Punishment of Animals, by E. P. Evans. I see from 
the fly-leaf that I bought my second-hand copy twenty-nine 
years ago. I must have thought at the time that it would come 
in useful one day; and now (I hope) it has. STRIX 
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BATH AND WEST SHOW. “Leading pigs 
exhibited in all classes of Large 
Whites,’ reports the Farmers Weekhy, 
‘showed good type, with length, clean 
shoulders and well filled hams.’ 

Such pigs, when small, are reared under 
B.T.H., Metrovick or Ediswan infra-red 
heaters. On the farm, machinery is powered by 
electric motors, cowsheds lit by Mazda and 
milk cooled by Coldrator. Tractor batteries 
are made by Ediswan, and Birlec 

heat treatment hardens the ploughshare. 
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~ | THIRD CLASS TRAVEL. Third class rail 
travel is abolished as from today and 
the days of the steam train itself are 
numbered. As part o! the plan for the 
modernisation of British Railways important 
orders have been placed with Metropolitan- 
Vickers and B.T.H. for diesel 

electric locomotives and power equipment. 


way 


cyprus. Field-Marshal Sir John 
Harding, the Governor, returned to 
London last night in one of the many 
aircraft of Transport Command to be fitted 
with B.T.H. magnetos and invertors. 
Cyprus relies almost entirely on electricity 
generated and distributed by Metropolitan- 
Vickers equipment, while Siemens Brothers 
have supplied the bulk of the 

trunk telephone equipment on the island. 
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The ‘Sunday Star’ 
Nationalised Prodigality 





THE ESTABLISHMENT 

Sir,—On May 25 Mr. Hepry Fairlie, returning 
once more to discussion of the Establishment, 
criticises an observation of mine made in a 
recent review of Sir Evelyn Wrench’s 
biography of Geoffrey Dawson. 

My review dealt, necessarily, with certain 
public events of Dawson’s lifetime—events 
which together led to the all but complete dis- 
integration of the British Empire and 
disastrous reduction in Britain’s power and 
influence. Related to those events is the fact 
that this country now faces an economic situa- 
tion in which British governments, of what- 
ever party, seem as impotent as past govern- 
ments have proved to be in the field of inter- 
national politics. Indeed the power of govern- 
ment based on Parliament is rapidly becoming 
subordinate to the power of small groups in 
the trade unions able at their sole discretion 
instantly to lame or paralyse the country’s 
whole economy, a power never possessed by 
the capitalists, financiers or money barons of 
the past. The small militant groups who 
possess this power of paralysis are not likely 
to be unconscious of the fact that the more 
their policy of totalitarian State-control fails, 
the more it will have to be applied. Let a con- 
dition of semi-starvation throughout the 
country arise and no one is going to object to 
the most ruthless rationing, nor the most 
socialistic control of property and income. To 
ascribe such forces, or any appreciable part 
of them, to the existence of a little coterie of 
grey eminences lurking in the shadows of All 
Souls, or Lambeth Palace, or Printing House 
Square, or Broadcasting House, is, I suggested, 
not merely almost comic in its inadequacy, but 
has further the effect of turning things upside 
down. It leads us to regard the symptoms of 
the disease as its cause, creating thereby con- 
fusions which prevent the application of cura- 
tive measures, and to evade our responsibilities 
by creating a scapegoat. 

That All Souls constitutes ‘an unofficial club 
for running or helping to run the destinies of 
the British Empire’ is a fact, says Mr. Fairlie, 
which I choose to ignore. I no more ignore 
it than I would ignore the significance of 
another unofficial club, that which used to 
gather in a Munich beer hall with a view to 
running the destinies of the German Reich. 
The question which concerns us about this 
latter—and which Western civilisation must, 
on pain of collapse, answer truthfully—is this: 


What gave that Munich club made up of 
failures, misfits, neurotics and psychopaths the 
power to dominate the highly educated 
German nation; to direct its destinies and lead 
it, a second time, to disaster? 

We cannot answer that question truthfully 
unless we take into account the fact that the 
tyrant or the dictator—Hitlerian, Stalinist, or 
any kind—has no physical power in himself 
to govern. The power which he uses must be 
furnished by the governed; by the active sup- 
port of some, the acquiescence or failure of 
effective resistance of others. But for a certain 
quality in the minds of the German millions 
Hitler would have remained powerless and 
the world would never have heard of him. But 
for certain qualities in the minds of the British 
millions the Establishment, including All 
Souls, would have no more power than the 
gathering of the villagers for their evening 
pint at the Pig and Whistle. So long as we 
ignore this major fact of the character of the 
public mind, ‘the public philosophy,’ it will 
serve no purpose to ‘expose’ or gird at this or 
that clique. We may get rid of one to find 
that another even more mischievous has 
arisen to express or exploit a prevailing mood 
or illusion. It is happening in Britain. The 
little group of Communist or near-Communist 
militants in the larger trade unions is 
infinitely more dangerous, and more immedi- 
ately so, than All Souls ever was. 

It is now three-quarters of a century since 
we began to talk about educating our masters. 
We have failed to do it. Our universal educa- 
tion has not equipped the millions coming 
from our schools to understand either their 
own natures, the emotional forces which lead 
them to error, or the nature of the society 
which, as voters, they will be called upon to 
manage. In what way our education should be 
modified to meet the problems of a nuclear 
age is another and separate story. But we shall 
not make even a start on the problem unless 
and until there is fuller realisation of the fact 
that the quality of any society depends upon 
the capacity for sound judgement on the part 
of the multitude —Yours faithfully, 


NORMAN ANGELL 


The Stone Cottage, Fernden Hill, Haslemere, 
Surrey 


‘FREEDOM’ MOVEMENTS 

Sir,—As a young man, I was for some years 
a leader writer on a well-known, and still 
respected, Liberal newspaper. One night our 
Berlin correspondent, having, I suppose, 
nothing else to do with his time, attended a 
‘demonstration’ harangued by an Austrian 
agitator newly arrived in the capital. His 
report was amusing and we printed it; the 
Austrian’s invective against ‘the Jews,’ and 
others, had been picturesque, and the whole 
affair entertainingly stage-managed—although 
(our correspondent concluded) it was difficult 
to believe that this mountebank could have 
any effect at all on solid, sensible German 
opinion, in the country of Goethe, Heine, etc., 
and, of course, Stresemann, etc. 

This memory came back to me when I read 
the comments of Pharos on the People’s 
League for the Defence of Freedom—to which 
I do not belong. I cannot help feeling that 
instead of sneering at the possible sources of 
its funds (a hackneyed method of denigration 
of any movement not supported by the war- 
chests of the established parties) Pharos would 
be better occupied in asking himself just why 
the League, and other similar movements (the 
Society for Individual Freedom, the Middle- 
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Class Union of Mr. Price, MP, Sir B 
Docker’s ‘Cut-the-Costs Campaign,’ etc.), have 
recently come to the fore in Britain. 

Mr. Edward Martell is no aspirant Hitler 
nor (I fancy) is M. Poujade. Bui the conditions 
in Britain and France today have—can any- 
one deny it?—some resemblance to those in 
the Germany of 1931-32, under which the 
middle classes and the skilled artisans were 
being steadily ruined and the established 
parties had neither the nerve nor the wit (nor 
even the will) to do anything about it. 

Pharos quotes ‘a politician’ as saying that 
the People’s League might be ‘dangerous’ 
Dangerous? What to? His chances of being 
re-elected.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN PRINGLE 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


* 


Sir,—If Pharos would like to know where the 
money is coming from to pay for the Peoples 
League full-page advertisements in the press 
it is curious that he did not ask when putting a 
number of .other questions to me on the tele- 
phone last week. Especially in view of the fact 
that he replied ‘No’ to my final ‘Is there any- 
thing else you would like to know?’ 

Let us strangle at birth any sinister ‘hidden 
fund’ myth. The money is coming exclusively 
from members of the League. An advertisement 
ia the Recorder (for which no charge was made) 
produced in donations from new members, over 
and above their minimum subscriptions, suff- 
cient to take a whole page in the Manchester 
Guardian (£480), which in turn produced far 
more than enough to pay for a page in The 
Times (£1,200). The results from The Times 
already justify the booking of a number of 
other advertisements. 

It may be added that, at the time of writing, 
no donation to the League from any one source 
has exceeded £20.—Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD MARTELL 
Chairman 
Peoples League for the Defence of Freedom, 
156 Charing Cross Road, WC2 


THE ‘SUNDAY STAR’ 


Sir,—May I offer a reply to your note on the 
publication of the new Sunday Star, as your 
comment, one-sided as it is, gives a wrong im- 
pression of the facts, which, stated briefly, are: 

Hulton Press asked for membership of the 
Newspaper Proprietors Association in order 
that they might use their distribution facilities. 
They were told that they would be admitted to 
membership only if they did not supply the 
retail newsagent at prices less than those 
charged by the NPA for its similar publications. 
Can it be reasonably argued that it is an exer- 
cise of monopoly tendencies that an association 
should make this stipulation while agreeing to 
admit a potentially strong competitor to the 
use of facilities created and maintained at very 
great expense by them? The retail trade has 
been dissatisfied for many years with its terms 
for Sunday papers and has made many protests 
to the NPA. They are considerably worse than 
the terms for weekday publications. It therefore 
told Hulton Press that it would not handle the 
new publication unless the terms were better. 
These terms were fixed by the NPA and were 
not the result of negotiation. Is it an exercise 
of monopoly that a retailer should refuse to 
handle a product if he is not satisfied with the 
suggested margin of profit? 

I am quite sure that if Hulton Press would 
produce and distribute the Sunday Star at the 
reasonable terms the retail trade has suggested, 
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SOURCES OF POWER 


The 
Sun 


Soon, we are told, the Sahara will 
blossom like the rose. That is as may be: 
what seems likelier, sooner, is that 
many better-loved places will bloom 


anew at the Sahara’s expense. 





The natural heat-traps of the world can 


be used for transforming solar rays 


into electrical power. 

Already a device exists by which one 
square mile of desert could be made to 
supply 175 million horse-power-hours a 
year. To handle and control such amounts 
of electricity would vastly interest 
Crompton Parkinson—who, since the dawn 
of the electrical era, have been associated 
with the pioneering and production of 


major electrical developments. When and 
where the sun is invited to scorch up 


the earth, Crompton Parkinson, hot but 
happy, will be perfectly capable of putting 


the resultant power through its paces. 


rompton Parkinson 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, 
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BATTERIES + STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT + TRACTION EQUIPMENT * CEILING FANS 
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more than 28,000 newsagents, the membership 

of our Federation, would welcome this com- 

petition and would give it maximum support.— 
Yours faithfully, 

A. W. KINGSLEY 

National Vice-President 


National Federation of Retail Newsagents, 
Booksellers and Stationers 


NATIONALISED PRODIGALITY 

Sir,—May I assure your correspondent, Mr 
Howard Marten, and your readers in general 
that the redesignation of third class as ‘second 
class’ on British Railways does not imply the 
‘nationalised prodigality’ of which Mr. Marten 





is apprehensive. In particular, neither of the 
two features which he specifically mentions 
will involve special expenditure. The painting 
of carriage doors to indicate third class was 
discontinued a long time ago, and as a general 
practice only first class is now visibly desig- 
nated, so that no alteration will be required in 
this direction. As regards tickets, it is not the 
intention to overprint them, but to use up exist- 
ing stocks of third-class tickets and to indicate 
‘second class’ only on new _ issues.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. H RREBNER 
British Transport Commission, 
222 Marylebone Road, NW1 


Contemporary Arts 


Crystals of Sculpture 


HERBERT READ’s novel The Green Child ends 
with a description of an imaginary country, 
some of whose inhabitants spend their lives 
either in the making of crystals—as perfect 
revelations of a natural order—or in the con- 
templation of them. Many works of modern 
non-figurative art might at first sight seem to 
offer just such a focus of earnest meditation, 
but in fact some of the apparently obvious 
candidates for the job would not sufficiently 
quieten and purify the consciousness. The 
paintings of Mondriaan or the constructions of 
Gabo are, in the original sense of the word, too 
exciting to suit this requirement. Perhaps the 
most appropriate artist for the role would be 
Barbara Hepworth, who has a show of new 
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work at Gimpel Fils. She is a superb crafts- 
man whose consistent devotion to the discip- 
lines of carving and to a lucid simplicity of 
form must command respect. She might seem 
even more assiduously than Henry Moore to 
have respected the identity of her materials, 
but in fact she has subdued them with an ideal 
of purity and smoothness, allowing wood or 
stone only to wear and display the patteras of 
grain which their growth or structure has 
delineated. She gives to irregular forms the 
static symmetry of a hand-made crystal. 
Compare her work with that of an artist not 
dissimilar in some respects, Brancusi, and we 
discover that she has not, like him, been able 
to create arresting and eloquent images, but 
simply to remind us of a natural structure or 
establish an allusion to some mythological 
object. This exhibition adds to her established 
range of shapes and rhythms constructions 
made from coiling strips of metal or plaster 
reminiscent of certain works by Max Bill; the 
finest piece in the show is related to these, a 
bronze—No. 12: Curved Form (Trevalgan) 
which has a movement, a pulse, a core of 
unsubdued energy, a heart indeed which has 
not before disturbed the suave stolidity of her 
sculpture. 

Patrick Heron. whose excellent book The 
Changing Forms of Art was animated by his 
own internal debate over the value and values 
of non-figurative art, has, in his show at the 
Redfern, at last if not finally abandoned the 
object. although such titles in the catalogue 
as Greenhouse and Tulip Garden suggest that 
his work continues to be occasioned by 
natural appearances. He has turned to a kind 
of action painting in which the most frequent 
elements are long rectangles formed naturally 
by the drag of a loaded brush over the canvas. 
This conversion is not as radical as it might 
seem. for even when. in his earlier paintings, 
he was most indebted to Braque. that master’s 
example was transformed by a free use of 
pigment in which that artist has seldom in- 
dulged and which in the hastiest of Heron's 
pictures almost entirely conquered the presence 
of a jug or a figure. This exhibition suggests to 
me a dilemma unresolved, for the pulse of 
these pictures is intermittent and behind the 
exuberant handling there seems to be a lack 
of confidence in his power to knit the thing 
together. In a review of the de Staél exhibition 
I suggested that to admit figures or fruit into 
one’s work does not make a non-figurative 
painter into a figurative one and the reverse 
is equally true. It will be interesting to see 
whether Heron’s course will be to deepen and 
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clarify those intimations of the natural world 
which are implied in these pictures, or wh 
he will try to discover within himself a sift 
for non-figurative painting. I hope he wij 
undertake the former struggle. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Plea for Intelligence 


Mr. Wooprow Wyatt's Child’s Guide to 
Middle East Oil in Panorama on Monday 
was as sound a piece of simplification as tele 
vision has given us. Mr. Wyatt has neither 
the house-masterly keenness of Mr. Crawley 
nor the tutorial intimacy of Mr. Mayhew; he 
started his television life as a nervous, jerky 
bore; but he is becoming, as his good mind 
begins to control his lack of interviewing 
grace, a useful man. And becoming useful the 
faster because, in nearly every job I've seen 
him do, the editing (particularly good this 
week) gives as much space and time as poy 
sible to the answers and cuts down to its right 
size any tendency towards punditing that Mr, 
Wyatt retains. He has grasped the essentials 
of this most difficult job with remarkable 
speed. As his voice grows more confident, his 
manner more assured, the straightforwardness 
of his questioning is biting into his subjects 
with admirable crispness. And heaven knows, 
we can certainly do with interviewers. Mr, 
Max Robertson, who is regrettably seen less 
often on Panorama these days, is one of the 
few to have got hold of the two basic rules 
that Mr. Wyatt is clearly applying to his own 
work: first, ask plain, short questions and 
wait for plain, longer answers; second, don't 
wave your personality at the screen like a 
flag. Mr. Dimbleby, on the other hand, still 
squashes with charm and kindness (too much 
charm, too much kindness) the figures he en- 
counters. Mr. Chataway looks like a comer; 
and so does his old partner, Mr. Robin Day, 
whose breezy enthusiasm makes the ITN 
newsreels so much more fitting for the littered 
living-room at 10.45 than the BBC’s continuing 
insistence on ponderous and earnest ho-hum, 
It’s in the lighter, less news-conscious pro 
grammes that the interviewing level is really 
low. In Town Tonight (so superbly parodied 
recently by Mr. Sellers and company) is 
probably the worst offender in the inoffensive 
brackets; but it’s never as bad as the intermin- 
ably jovial chatter that goes on in the give 
away, double-your-money, ask-me-another 
nonsenses which now spot the evening pro 
grammes (particularly on Channel 9) like a 
summer rash. Mr. Jerry Desmonde, Mr. 
Hughie .Green, above all the braying Mr. 
Michael Miles—these are surely people we 
could do without. Their merry, merry insults 
as they crow and gurgle over their cringing 
victims are becoming insupportable. Yes, | 
know the victims are volunteers. They're 
becoming insupportable too. 

I still plead for more intelligent people to 
be left alone in front of a camera to talk. Sir 
Gerald Kelly did this splendidly on Sunday. 
His stories about Maillol, with their rambling 
repetitions, their stumbles — and __ their 
warmth—could never, would never, have been 
extracted by one of those eager interviewers 
asking, ‘And what about Maillol’s wife, sit” 
every twenty-eight seconds. Sir Gerald almost 
made up for the appalling over-acting in Mr. 
Morris’s desert melodrama earlier in the even 
ing, which actually, in this electronic age, bless 
us, had as its pivot that one about the chap 
who's been making love to his fellow-officer’s 
wife. Seldom have so many teeth been gritted 
to so little effect. JOHN METCALF 
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Period Pieces 


THE experimental late-night performance of 
Stravinsky’s Tale of a Soldier at the Festival 
Hall last week was not ideal. The engagement 
of Peter Ustinov and Sir Ralph Richardson 
was a_ box-office success but an artistic 
mistake. It was 2 concert performance, and 
the actors’ admirers, who probably out- 
numbered Stravinsky’s in the audience, must 
have felt poorly rewarded for their five-shilling 
tickets and their taxi-fare home simply to hear 
them speak. Ustinov as the Devil tried to 
give them a fraction of their money’s-worth, 
but writhing about in tails instead of a tail 
he provoked the wrong responses from the 
theatre set and was an irritation to the 
musical. And the anguished effort that the 
synchronisation with the music cost him in 
the couplets before the Choral was also 
destructive of any dramatic ‘atmosphere.’ It 
would not have cost very much more to rig up 
a backcloth and a few props, put the two 
actors into borrowed costumes, engage a 
dancer, and give the work action and all— 
the little that there is should only have needed 
one extra rehearsal. Otherwise a purely narra- 
tive treatment, with lesser personalities, allow- 
ing more concentration on the music, would 
have served better. 

Despite the unsatisfactory compromise, 
Stravinsky’s work came through entertainingly 
und movingly. But the more familiar the music 
becomes, the plainer it becomes that its place 
is in the theatre, and that the only name for 
the unique. and so far nameless genre to which 
the work belongs is ‘music-drama.’ The term is 
to be understood, of course, in something 
other than the Wagnerian sense to which it is 
normally limited, for the piece was conceived, 
like all Stravinsky’s subsequent dramatic works, 
from Mavra to The Rake’s Progress, in fierce 
and self-conscious defiance of all the ideals 
of the Wagnerian music-drama, which 
Stravinsky hated passionately. The contrast 
was heightened by the concurrence with the 
Wagner performances running at Covent 
Garden the same week, and there was some 
amusement to be had out of the idea of filling 
in the break between Siegfried and Gétterddim- 
merung by going to hear The Tale of a Soldier. 
Without altogether making The Ring look 
silly, the Stravinsky held its own as an equally 
convincing union of music and drama, and 
proved itself very much more than the eccentric 
*period-piece’ as which the Thirties and Forties 
prematurely dismissed it—along with many 
other masterpieces of that epoch, from Pierrot 
Lunaire to Die These 
*period-pieces’ are now all being rediscovered 
by the inquiring young as works of musical 
genius. Many of the best of them, like The 
Tale of a Soldier, are unconventionally planned 
works for the theatre, generally with chamber- 
instrumental accompaniment, and to make 
their proper impact on the general public need 
stage-performance. Here is an opportunity for 
the English Opera Group to solve its most 
pressing problem—that of building up a reper- 
tory of first-class works, with a box-office 
appeal, to supplement those of its present 
mainstay, Britten. If its instrumental ensemble 
were made slightly more flexible many of these 
works would be within its resources. A first 
programme might be The Tale of a Soldier 
Milhaud’s Le Pauvre Matelot in its 
chamber-version, as Scherchen used to do 
them. with perhaps Hindemith’s Hin 
Zuriick thrown in. Several other programmes 
could be made up from similar works of the 
same period, Such a venture would stimulate 


Dreigroschenoper. 


with 


nnd 


interest in the Group by transforming it from 
a family affair into a broader-based interna- 
tional opera company, and possibly into a 
permanent and going concern, and Would do 
justice at last to these Twentyish masterpieces 
by transforming them from ‘period-pieces” into 
repertory operas. 

COLIN MASON 


7% . 
Thérese Raquin 
THerEse Raguin. (Paris-Pullman.) 
JACQUELINE. (Odeon, Leicester Square.) 
Tue southern half of Europe has evolved its 
own pattern of provincial life—each country 
varying, but with a terrible rough homogeneity 
about it that rainy northerners like ourselves 
find hard to understand. What is most incom- 
prehensible is the minute degree of change 
between the sort of life described by, say, 
Flaubert, and the sort‘ that occasionally 
exercises M. Simenon in our own day. Scooters 
and cinemas have arrived, but the petit- 
bourgeois horrors continue—the same oppres- 
siveness, the same lurid interior decoration, the 
same black-clothed, pious, hideous hags, the 
same desolation, pollarded trees, youths kick- 
ing stones along the river bank, and a river 
meandering endlessly somewhere clse. It was 
cunning of Marcel Carné to modernise Zola 
in his film based on Thérése Raquin, if only 
to show the continuity of life in a French 
provincial draper’s (imagine the draper’s shop 
in The Old Wives’ Tale put into modern dress: 
the whole atmospheric point would be lost). 
The most interesting thing about this disturb- 
ing film was the way it took us, not merely to 
the edges of this sort of life, not merely to 
look through the bars of the cage, but right 
inside—smelling the soup, crouching behind 
doors to avoid the old woman, watching the 
narrow street through narrower shutters, 
exchanging vindictive looks with an evil cat, 
feeling the whole imprisonment, the endless, 
busy, trivial ennui. So deeply were we inside, 
so claustrophobic was the effect, that I kept 
finding myself arguing, as if with actual circum- 
stances, on points of detail. “Why those terrible 
net curtains?’ I found myself asking crossly. 
‘Why not a bit of white paint about the place? 
Why black stockings on a girl that age?’ Could 
any hell have been envisaged more infernal 
than the Raquins’ Thursday afternoons, with 
everyone yapping and cheating over the game, 
the faces sharp with hate and greed over the 
gain or loss of a hundred francs, the plush, 
the framed photographs, the ugly clothes, the 
aspidistras no longer a joke, but malignant” 
Carné’s direction is unemphatic and even 
impersonal; the most personal thing about the 
film, the thing that most nostalgically recalled 
past films of his, was, to my mind, the music— 
very occasional, very unobtrusive as it was. 
Objects tell his story more than the individual 
quirks of movement or speed we are apt to 
look on as direction; his morality is pointed, 
not so much by the facts (which are cruel and 
unpleasant: an unfaithful wife and her lover 
kill the husband, are blackmailed and dis- 
covered) as by the personalities of the pro- 
tagonists—for the wife has every excuse for 
unfaithfulness, the lover every reason for 
anger, the husband every reason to die, the 
mother-in-law every sin to be punished for. It 
is not just a matter of the lover being a 
strapping and attractive lorry driver, while the 
husband is a_ wretched, snivelling and 
degenerate little clerk, or of the wife being the 
lifelong victim of the fiend, her mother-in-law. 
It is a case of the sinners being, in grain, better 
than their victims—more human, more com- 
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passionate, cleaner, more worth saving—go 
that their discovery appears the arbitrary yp. 
fairness of fate. Thérése refuses to run away 
from her husband, fearing the shock will kill 
him; the answer, with so nauseating a spegj- 
men, seems to be, ‘Let it.’ He dies, in more 
terrible circumstances, bringing more terrible 
consequences, and the answer seems to be, 
“What a waste.’ For once, in a film, conscience 
seems to be over-tender. Perhaps sympathy for 
the lovers (played by Raf Vallone, who js 
superbly good, and Simone Signoret, who, 
though acting admirably, is less personally 
sympathetic) and loathing for their technical 
victims distort the plain facts. If so, what is 
the moral? This circular question has been 
revolving in my head ever since, like a mouse 
ona wheel. 

Cyril Cusack is Ireland’s gift to the cinema 
and he alone redeems Jacqueline from the 
lower depths of banality. Drunk as a lord on 
coronation night, dancing a jig in the pouring 
rain, snubbing a nagging wife for the first time 
in twenty years—whatever he is up to, his per- 
fect timing, the elegant grotesqueness of his 
movements, the judge-like solemnity of his 
birdlike features, make him a delight. The rest 
of the film, a well-meaning British comedy 
about slum life among the Irish, I found, and 
I suspect most people seeing it will find, mildly 
embarrassing, chiefly on account of a grossly 
miscast .little girl who, through no fault of 
her own, | suppose, is made to play an infant 
cutie somewhat in the style of the regrettable 
Miss Temple. John Gregson as Dad, Kathleen 
Ryan as Ma, and a rollicking cast as the 
neighbours, do their best. Director: Roy 
Baker. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
* 


JacksooT Mutiny. (Berkeley.) 


Tuis film tells of the more dramatic events 
that took place on July 20, 1944, when Count 
Stauffenberg attempted to assassinate Hitler 
and a group of his friends tried to seize power 
in Berlin. 

We have all, I suppose, been bored by Great 
Films. There was the one, shown by the master 
of the Modern Sixth in the gym, which told us 
rather more than we might wish to know about 
the catching of herrings: there was all that 
stuff about Russian politics in 1917: there was 
the encelluloiding of Shakespeare. When the 
cinema was ART, Pabst was one of the great 
names. 

This is not Pabst at his best, but it does 
recall those flicks in the Hall long ago. It is 
all there: the documentary-——boots, boots, 
boots and never a bicarbonate—all tremen- 
dously significant and showing among other 
things that a really clever director is capable 
of finding out exactly how German officers 
were dressed twelve years ago: it points a 
social message by means of burning buildings 
and tells us that war is bad, peace good (a 
crucifix silhouetted against the flames is a 
particularly profound touch): it is drama, and 
quasi-Racinian at that, for the unity of time 
is preserved, but Racine would have given us 
an insight into the minds and motives of the 
men portrayed. Here we have none. 

The story of why and how Stauffenberg and 
others attempted to commit tyrranicide is per- 
haps the most perfectly dramatic episode of 
the last war. But it is an epic drama. In this 
film it is the episode alone-that we are given 
Tramp go the boots. clank go the tanks, the 
flames burn and Art is the Cinema. 

Those men who attempted to influence his- 
tory in Germany in 1944 were, among other 
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things, brave. It is said that it was ‘brave’ to 
make this film in Germany today. Thus is the 
reality to the cinematographic Art. The acting 
incidentally, is competent, the sub-titles un- 
inspired and at times misleading, the music, 
which is by Johannes Weissenbach, excellent. 

CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 


Patterns of Unease 


Tue Famity Reunion. By T. 

(Pheenix.) 
Tus play is sometimes said to be T. S, 
Eliot's best. Certainly it is one of his most 
interesting attempts. While suffering from 
grave technical faults, which he himself was 
the first to point out, it marks the moment at 
which his verse became adapted to drama. In 
spite of the clumsy device of the chorus of 
uncles and aunts, we hardly notice that the 
play is a stylisation until the last moment and 
the practically unactable ritual of the birthday 
cake. This is the first incursion into English 
upper-class life of the patterns of unease, 
which Mr. Eliot and, before him, W. H. Auden 
choose to find beneath the smooth surface of 
gracious living. In this play there is Freud and 
there is original sin, and I am not quite sure 
which it relics on most. Also it is easy to see 
the prototypes of many things in Mr. Eliot’s 
more recent work—the father obsession, for 
example, and the hero bulldozed into sanctity, 
avhange pointed out by Downing the valet, 
who, incidentally, is the original study for the 
confidential clerk in the later play of that 
name. 

Peter Brook produced this fall of the house 
of Atreus very well with the maximum of 
doom and a cunning use of lights. He was, of 


S. Eliot. 


course, fortunate in his cast. Sybil Thorndike 
and Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies fitted their 
respective parts like gloves, while Olive Gregg 
was muted and appealing as Mary. All these 
actresses knew how to speak Mr. Eliot’s verse, 
but this, unfortunately, was not entirely truc 
of Paul Scofield. Mr. Scofield is a powerful 
actor, but he never quite brings it off, and I 
fancy this is due to his monotonous delivery 
of his lines. He invariably speaks as though he 
were acting in a romantic play, and there is 
no English romantic theatre worth mentioning. 
Perhaps he should play Ruy Blas. The rest of 
the cast do very well indeed; the uncles and 
aunts even manage their choruses without 
seeming too self-conscious. I imagine Mr. Eliot 
allowed for a certain comical effect produced 
on the audience by these, but, after seeing 
the play for the first time, I do not think he 
allowed for nearly enough. 
ANTONY HARTLEY 

Primitives 
THe HUNGARIAN STATE COMPANY OF DANCE, 

SONG AND Music. (Palace Theatre.) 
Wuat have the Hungarians got that has not 
been shown by previous visiting troupes from 
China, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, anc other 
prodigious exporters of cultural ideas? First. 
and most remarkably, a system of folk music 
more individual in technical variety than any 
other similar system. A troupe of 130 per- 
formers may seem rather much of a good thing. 
but this regiment includes male and female 
dance groups, a female choir, mixed choir, and 
at least two orchestral groups. The spectacle 
forms a sort of shorthand, visual précis of all 
Hungvrian culture. 

Liszt, Bartok and Kodily figure alongside the 
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companys own conductors as arrangers or 
composers of some of the items; these include 
groups of Hungarian folk and Hungarian gypsy 
airs—two distinct kinds of their popular music. 
The quality of string playing is high, and the 
woodwinds are something to go and hear. 

The dances, as usual in the surviving folk 
cultures, give all the extravagance and bravura 
to the males; females are, clearly, an inferior 
human kind who are permitted to dance in only 
limited rhythms and patterns—even their cos- 
tume is far less resplendent than that of the 
men. 

Most dances are at extreme slowness or high 
speed; nothing much happens at average pace, 
and as the men yell and halloo while leaping, 
stamping and clicking heels, there is an extra 
satisfaction in seeing this done by dandyish 
types as bewhiskered as Edwardian toffs. 

Of European still-vital cultures, this is the 
most individual in its kinds of dance and musi- 
cal expressiveness; all is performed with the 
right air of recklessness and there are no stage 
mannerisms, no theatrical tricks, here. The 
effect is as refreshing as a cool evening breeze 
after a stifling afternoon. 

A. V. COTON 


Che Spectator 
JUNE 18, 1831 


THERE was a very confident rumour on Tues- 
day, that Prince LEopoLp had accepted of the 
proffered crown of Belgium, non obstante the 
question of boundary. . . . It is reported that 
the Deputies have stated to the Prince, that if 
he refuse, they will recommend to their 
authorities to clothe the Belgian troops in 
French uniforms, to hoist the tricolor, and to 
declare Belgium a department of France. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LTD. 


13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


West End (London) Branch: 


Bankers to the Government in: 


Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA, ZANZIBAR 


AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


SESS EMEKEEEK CEES 


It is impossible to judge from statistics 
alone how far India’s traditional 
industries are being reshaped by Western 
machines and methods. A first hand 
experience of Indian life and commerce, 
like that of the National Bank of India, 
is needed to put facts into perspective. 
Enquiries about trade here, or with 
any other country which is served by 
the Bank, are welcomed at the Head 
Office or at any branch. 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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BOOKS 


The Legion of the Lost 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


() NE of the prime indications of the sickness of mankind 
in the mid-twentieth century is that so much excited 
attention is paid to books about the sickness of man- 
kind in the mid-twentieth century. The latest of these books* 
is more readable than most; it is more compilation than original 
work, and the worst it can do is to make you feel a little over- 
whelmed at its author’s erudition, Here they come—tramp, 
tramp, tramp—all those characters you thought were dis- 
credited, or had never read, or (if you are like me) had never 
heard of: Barbusse, Sartre, Camus, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
Hermann Hesse, Hemingway, Van Gogh, Nijinsky, Tolstoy, 
Dostoievsky, George Fox, Blake, Sri Ramakrishna, George 
Gurdjieff, T. E. Hulme and a large number of bit-players. The 
Legion of the Lost, they call us, the Legion of the Lost are we, 
as the old song has it. Marching on to hell with the drum play- 
ing—pick up the step there! 

With admirable clarity and unpretentiousness Mr. Colin 
Wilson shows that all his legionnaires, miscellaneous as they 
may seem, were animated by the same kind of distress and 
took up similar attitudes to it. The Outsider—their collective 
label—is the man who has awakened to the chaos of existence, 
to the unreality of what the literal-minded take to be reality. 
He does not accept the conditions of human life, and finds 
release from its prison only in moments of terror or ecstasy. 
He tries to solve the problem of his identity, to discover which 
of his many ‘I’s is his true ‘I,’ but reason, logic, any kind of 
thought is no help here, or indeed anywhere. He is anti- 

















Southern Africa 
Today and Yesterday A. W. Wells 


It covers the Union of South Africa; the Rhodesias; 
Nyasaland; and adjacent territories; and it combines the 
features of a guide-book and a vook of travel, history, and 
biography. Over 500 pages, lavishly illustrated. 30s. 


The Constance Spry 
Cookery Book 


Constance Spry sets out, in collaboration with Rosemary 
Hume of Cordon Bleu fame, everything she knows about 
cooking as ‘‘a combination of science, art, invention, and 
individual taste.”’ Illustrated with photographs. 1280 pages; 


Helen Keller | 


Sketch for a Portrait Van Wyck Brooks 


The story of Helen Keller, deaf and blind from babyhood, 
growing into her amazing physical, mental, and spiritual 
completeness; her travels, and impact on philosophers, 
writers, musicians, and political and religious leaders. 12s. 6d 
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humanist (humanism,’ Mr. Wilson tells us, ‘is only another 
name for spiritual laziness,’ anyway), but he is not, or prefer. 
ably not, a man of action. He wants to get out of his predica- 
ment, and mysticism of some sort is perhaps his only route: 
if he is lucky he may end up as a saint. 

The most noticeable thing about such an inquiry as this is 
that it inevitably blurs or overrides distinctions of literary 
merit. All writers come alike to the ravening trend-hound, 
whose interest is either in biography or in what is left when 
artistic qualities have been boiled off. And so we constantly 
encounter paradoxes whereby men of the stature of Sartre or 
Camus rub shoulders with the Wells of Mind at the End of Its 
Tether; Blake and Nietzsche serve under the same flag as 
Nijinsky with his pitiful ravings, Granville-Barker with his 
pretentious ‘idealistic’ twaddle, and Arabian Lawrence, who, 
whatever his claims as a man, was surely a sonorous fake as 
a writer. Why, one wants to ask, was Mr. Charles Morgan’s 
Sparkenbroke not called to the colours? Or the hero of 
Gallions Reach? Or Hitchcock in Mr. Ray Bradbury’s ‘No 
Particular Night or Morning,’ who became an Outsider from 
scratch in a day and a half and jumped out of his spaceship? 

There are obviously a great many Outsiders about. There 
are, I suspect, even more ex-Outsiders. Few people who can 
read and write could have failed to be wandering outlaws of 
their own dark minds in their youth’s summer, say about the 
age of sixteen. And it is a persona that many of us revert to 
in our more shamelessly adolescent moments. Boredom, de- 
pression, anxiety, dissatisfaction, even the state of the sexual 
omnivore in Barbusse’s L’Enfer, even the feeling of regarding 
chaos—these are the monopoly of no ideological group. A lot 
of people get a bit fed up from time to time at not being able 
to meet in the real world the unsubStantial images their souls 
so constantly behold. But they do not on this account go round 
considering themselves as, or behaving like, Stephen Dedalus; 
at least they try not to, and rightly. At the risk of being written 
off as a spiritual wakey-wakey man, it is worth asserting that 
to tear one’s fascinated gaze away from the raree-show of one’s 
own dilemmas, to value Mr. Pickwick higher than Raskolnikov, 
to try to be a bit pleasant occasionally, are aims worth making 
an effort for. 

Other characteristics than those listed by Mr. Wilson can be 
added to the portrait of the regular lost legionnaire, the full- 
time, long-service-engagement Outsider. To begin with, he is 
always a man. He will have a private income or a patron: the 
incidence of Outsiderism among builders’ foremen or bookies’ 
runners must be low. He is likely to be unmarried and without 
family ties. He has no strong affections, and his lack of ordinary 
warmth makes him divide the human race into himself on one 
side, plus the odd hero-figure or two, and ‘the mob’ on the 
other. He tends to amorality, feeling that a spot of murder or 
child-rape may come in handy as a means of asserting his Will, 
escaping from the prison of thought, etc., and he is totally 
devoid of humour. Now it is quite conceivable that chaps like 
that may really be ‘society’s spiritual dynamos,’ but I judge it 
unlikely. Supposing it is true, then if society isn’t sick already 
it soon will be. 

The Outsider’s most untenable and annoying claim, which 
Mr. Wilson is ready to make for him if he doesn’t make it 
often enough for himself, is that of possessing a large share, if 
not a monopoly, of depth and honesty and sensitivity and 
intensity and acuity and insight and courage and adulthood— 
especially that. The ‘mob’ are just mob and no more; they are 
the salauds, in M. Sartre’s phrase, who are convinced that 
their existence is necessary; they are the bourgeois, who never 
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* THe OutTsiDeR. By Colin Wilson. (Gollancz, 21s.) 
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know that they are not free; they include the Victorians, with 
whom ‘we are in the position of adults condemning children’; 
they none of them ever ask themselves the questions the Out- 
sider formulates. And these, of course, are real questions, the 
most real questions. Are they? Admittedly, to ask oneself ‘How 
am I to live?’ is to ask something real, though even here it 
could be argued that the continual taking of moral decisions, a 
fairly commoh activity, needs no encrustation of internal cate- 
chising to make it valid. But it would be hard to attach any 
meaning. except as an expression of lunacy or amnesia, to 
‘Who am I?’ 

‘Tis a word that plays a large part in the Outsider’s vocabu- 
lary. It is significant that his favoured literary vehicle is the 
journal, the adolescent's confidant, the egotist’s outlet, and, 
incidentally, the lazy novelist’s feather-bed. Hypertrophy of 
self and self-regard is the real sickness of the Outsider; Childe 
Harold is a miracle of humility beside him. The Romantic who 
put in a lot of time seeing through shams boggled at taking 
reality as his pet sham. Curling the lip by numbers is a well- 
established exercise, but it is decent to restrict its target to 
society and let mankind as a whole get by. Even if this restraint 
is impossible, there is no need to erect one’s boredoms into a 
system with oneself sitting in the middle. A case could be made 
out for people shouldering the burdens of their own nastiness, 
enduring their boredom and depression, without finding it 
necessary to blame someone or something. 

I must say I find Mr. Wilson’s book a disturbing addition to 
the prevailing anti-rational mode, feeling as I do that one is 
better off with too much reason than with none at all. I hate 
the idea of the kind of people who may already hanker after 
behaving like Stephen Dedalus being persuaded that there is 
fashionable authority for doing so, that they were right all 
along in attributing their folly and apathy to a source outside 
themselves and their control. And I hope Mr. Wilson is right 
when he says that those who have already volunteered for the 
Legion of the Lost would welcome demobilisation. How this is 
to be achieved I know no more than he does, and I agree that 
a course of PT and cross-country running, or a good dose of 
salts, would not quite meet the case. Perhaps there are curative 
properties in the notion that ordering up another bottle, attend- 
ing a jam session, or getting introduced to a young lady, while 
they may solve no problems at all, are yet not necessarily 
without dignity, and while they may indicate no sensitivity at 
all, are yet not irreconcilable with it. Right: Legion of the 
Lost... . DIS-M/SS! 


How to Ride a Tricycle 


SERVANT OF THE CouNTY. By Margaret Cole. (Dennis Dobson, 15s.) 
WHEN the late Mr. Sidney Webb married the late Mrs. Sidney 
Webb he gave her a ring. According to H. G. Wells, it was 
inscribed ‘pro bono publico’—‘and these words were no idle 
threat.’ Nor were they. For the first offspring of the union was 
the London County Council. 

The LCC was born in 1888. Its birth marked the Valmy in the 
Webb's war to the knife-and-fork to convert the ruling class to 
Tidy, Over-all Planning. The LCC is exactly what that ominous 
phrase means. It is the apotheosis of co-ordination. It was the 
original Fabian nursery, where all the toy soldiers were dressed 
like ratepayers. There was (and is) only one thing wrong. It was 
still-born. Hardly anybody takes part in LCC elections. The Coun- 
cil is chosen in fact by a tiny handful of voters, scarcely more 
humerous than the burgesses of Gatton or Old Sarum. Its proceed- 
Ings go unreported. The chairman of the LCC resembles the 
Swiss President, or the husband of Miss Diana Dors: nothing is 
known of him beyond the fact that he exists. Among the three 
and three-quarter millions of men and women ruled by the LCC 











Aidan Crawley 


Escape from Germany 


‘ An enthralling and exciting story, told by a man who 
is certainly one of the best qualified to tell it.’ 
—THE OBSERVER 


‘A major contribution to the literature of this grim 
subject.’"—RICHARD CHURCH 16s 


Neville Cardus 


Close of Play 


Cricket highlights and details of the Australian Tests. 
* A joy to possess and a lasting delight to read.-—smR 
NORMAN BIRKETT 

‘No other writer on cricket possesses such warmth 
and imagination. —GLASGOW HERALD 12s 6d 





‘Hugo Charteris 


Marching with April 


* A book that the reader, whatever his taste, will long 
remember’.—JOHN WAIN 12s 6d 


Susan Ertz 
The Charmed Circle 


*A family story that most fiction lovers will want to 
read’.—LADY 

Book Society Recommendation—Literary Guild 
Choice 13s 6d 


Episode 
Harry Bloom 


‘The greatest novel of South Africa since Cry the 
Beloved. Country. —-NEWS CHRONICLI 13s 6d 


Lennox Cook 


AUTHOR OF THE WORLD BEFORE US 


Fhe Lucky Man 


Fine, sensitively written novel of human relationships. 
* Excellently observed, the description leaves a whole- 
some taste with the reader..—YORKSHIRE POST 2s 6d 
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John Bowle MINOS OR MINOTAUR? 
THE DILEMMA OF POLITICAL POWER 


‘A downright, commonsensical, very British champion o 
world government, looking to philosophy for an unequivocal 
alternative to Communism exhilarating, inimitable.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 15s. 


Eugene O'Neill his last play 


LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT 
by the author of Mourning Becomes Electra, etc. 





A sombre and moving play written to confront a painful 
and tragic part of the author’s own life. Its recent production 
in Sweden has attracted much attention. 12s. 6d. 





new novels 


Ninya HENRY A. FAGAN 


An ingenious and interesting novel based on the possibility 
of a visit to the moon in a hundred years’ time. ‘Without 
pseudo-scientific jargon, and with a pleasantly smooth 
style, Mr. Fagan’s book is really convincing.” GLASGOW 
HERALD. Illustrated. 13s. 6d 


Five of a Kind ROLAND GANT 


‘A war novel of a most unusual kind .. . graphic and well 
written.’ LISTENER 

‘His bitter sincerity makes this a considerable war novel.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 15s. 
Book Society Recommendation 


Turn to the Dark 


A. 8S. MOPELI-PAULUS & MIRIAM BASNER 


A powerful and moving novel set in present-day Basutoland. 
‘The novel provides an intimate glimpse of African village 
life and of the power still exercised by the witch doctor.’ 
OXFORD MAIL l6s. 








Reprinting already 





Suzanna ISOBEL STRACHEY 


‘Mrs. Strachey is always witty, and often wise in a bird-like 
way. Suzanna is full of sharp observation, and gracefully- 
turned phrases.’ OBSERVER 


‘An eloquent disquisition on emotional attitudes.’ THE 
TIMES 13s. 6d. 


The ‘Caine’ Mutiny 
Court-Martial HERMAN WOUK 


author of The ‘Caine’ Mutiny, Marjorie Morningstar, etc. 


The full text of the play (which opened at the London 
Hippodrome on Wednesday), is available at 8s 6d. 








To be published on June 18th 


Robert Liddell *"e'stansux 


An useful and engrossing new travel book by the author of 
4-gean Greece. Illustrated 235s. 


new novel 


Irwin Shaw’s LUCY CROWN 


A long and well-written novel by the author of The Young 
Lions. 16s 


all prices are net JONATHAN CAPE 
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a pollsters’ probe anywhere about the doings of their Masters 
would always produce 100 per cent. ‘don’t knows.’ 

Once only, during its sixty-odd inglorious years, has the Lec 
made history. That was in 1907, when Lord Northcliffe Mobilise 
London to throw out the Radical-Socialist alliance that had Tuled 
the Council from the beginning. In the grief of election night, 
G. K. Chesterton was moved to write a splendid ‘Song of Defear 
for the next morning’s radical Daily News. It began: ‘The line 
breaks, and the guns go under.’ In the glowing coals of Chester. 
ton’s elegy I see a picture of Mr. Webb, Napoleonic at his 
Waterloo—watching tight-lipped while his Fabian grenadiers tej 
back broken from the iron squares of Tory misrule, casting away 
their pamphlets as they flee. But progress came back, The 
Socialists resumed their reign over the LCC in 1934. And it stil] 
slumbers on. 

The LCC is a planners’ pipe-dream. If local government js tg 
be an electoral reality, it must be local. But a local governmen 
that stretches from Woolwich to Highgate is a contradiction jp 
terms. A man may interest himself in Hackney, or Putney, o 
Notting Hill; but no ordinary Londoner ever did, or ever will, 
take the smallest interest in the LCC. Either abolish it outright 
or, if that is ‘administratively impracticable,’ then turn it into g 
Senate, elected not by individual citizens but by local authorities 

But dull though the LCC is, a book about it need not be dull 
Mrs. Margaret Cole proves that in Servant of the County. She has 
spent a great many woman-hours sitting on the LCC, and she js 
clearly fascinated by it. She conveys her fascination in lively, 
sharp-cut English, with never a cliché anywhere. I expected an 
account of the LCC to be as unreadable as that classic work How 
to Ride a Tricycle. But any Londoner will read Mrs. Cole with 
enjoyment—even though, like me, he will never watch his Council 
at work until it moves from County Hall to Madame Tussaud’s 

Mrs. Cole’s prose is all the more exhilarating because of her 
eagerness to pour away the baby with the bath water. Thus, she 
attacks the ‘snobs’ who live north of the Thames and who despise 
(so she says) the south Londoner. Then she attacks Miss Rebecca 
West for writing that William Joyce’s woeful destiny was to live 
‘south the river’; and she adds darkly, “This equation of south 
London with the wrong side of the tracks nearly caused apoplexy 
in the habitations of ancient Deptford.’ In her next edition Mr. 
Cole, I hope, will enlarge on this literary panic. I am curious 
to know how many Deptford death certificates give the cause of 
death as ‘Rebecca West.’ 


CHARLES CURRAN 


The Hellish Puppet Dance 


HarVEST OF Hate. By Leon Poliakov. (Elek, 21s.) 


Tuts is a scholarly and fully documented study of the crime of 
genocide as committed in Europe a decade and a half ago. Th 
facts are clearly, almost coldly, presented, those disgusting facts 
which many of us can still only bear to contemplate when they 
are reflected in the bronze shield of the hatred we feel for their 
perpetrators. The long trains filled to suffocation with starving, 
innocent people crawl across Europe to Chelmno, Auschwitz, 
Treblinka; in Warsaw the crowds enjoy their 1943 Easter fair, 
while a few yards away the last survivors of the gigantic ghetto 
are roasted alive in their sewers; to win a few more weeks of 
half-life and torture, condemned Jews tear gold-filled teeth from 
the mouths of their dying fellows; the chief murderers play at 
bureaucracy, exchanging memos, making money, discussiNg 
efficiency, and the mass of the German people is uninterested, 
apathetic; the Pope is silent; the British make radio propaganda 
of it, and turn away the few boatloads of refugees who hav 
managed, incredibly, to reach and see the coast of Palestine; 
families, stripped naked and whipped into the gas-chambers, de 
holding hands; in Warsaw a man writes: ‘The punishment wil 
not only strike the Nazi cannibals but all who did nothing 0 
save a condemned people. . . .’ Children born when those words 
were being written are not yet thirteen years old. 

The facts are not new and add very little to what we already 
know. In particular, Mr. Gerald Reitlinger’s The Final Solution 
contains as much if not more information about this insult ® 
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back. The in which obedience by killers and killed alike was the string which 
And it sil a handful of Satanic maniacs pulled. He raises more questions 
ment i than he answers, and he implies more questions than can be raised 
overn S10 & in a book of this length. But perhaps the most terrifying question 
inet Bis this: Why did almost nobody care enough to sacrifice personal 
adiction in and national interests that were totally incommensurate with the 
a  & values at stake? There were a few brave men and women in the 
Oe wil, occupied countries and in Germany who did care, and do. There 
; tae were and are a few here who are still worried by such incidents 
Into a as the refusal of the Western Allies to ransom Jews marked for 
authorities, death in 1944. But not many. Is it nausea, is it, as M. Poliakov 
~ be suggests, simply anti-Semitism, or is it something even more 
and she i sinister that has been happening to our souls? 
in lively CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 
‘pected ‘ 
work Hen Giants Old and New 
be Cost oF Pay. By Neville Cardus. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
Tussaud’s SPRINGBOK GLory. By Louis Dutffus. (Longmans, 16s.) 
ACTION IN CRICKET. By Godfrey Evans. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
use Of het Fo 12s, 6d.) ) 
reall ‘You want it to finish .. . and when it’s over, you're sorry.’ 
s Rebecca § 5° Mr. Dutffus reports Alan Melville, captain of the 1947 South 
vas to live @ African touring team in England, on the subject of a cricket tour. 
of south @ Exciting, boring, for the successful a hardening process—a full 
| apoplexy summer’s tour is an essential facet of the development of both 
ition Mrs. @ fst-class cricketers and their chroniclers. Each one of these 
m curious @ 2Uthors has had that experience, and the fact is reflected in their 
> cause of fp DOOKS. 
Mr. Neville Cardus, the best, the most popular and the most 
Ss curry @ iMfluential of modern cricket writers, travelled for many years 
with the successful Lancashire county eleven of the Twenties. 
Thus, he grew into sympathy with some gifted players among 
whom were men of considerable character. When he set down his | 
} view of that team he did so in so fresh and so brilliant a fashion 
crime of § as to establish the standard by which all subsequent cricket writing 
ago. The § has been judged. Close of Play, which, he half promises, will be 
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mankind. Indeed, he went to the same sources, at the. same time, 
as M. Poliakov, and had read this book in French before his 
own was finished. M. Poliakov, however. writes more about 
the active and passive Jewish resistance and about such related 
matters as the extermination of the gypsies. If he gives less space 
to the details of the crime, he gives more to an attempt, an 
extraordinarily objective attempt, to understand how it could 
come about. 

He does not simply shuffle off the blame on some fundamental 
iniquity inherent in the German people, though he certainly does 
not accept their shameful pretence of ignorance. Rather does he 
portray the whole vast massacre as a sort of hellish puppet-dance, 


his last cricket book, displays Mr. Cardus’s three kinds of 
| cricketers—the gods of his distant, youthful worship; the rounded, 
known cricketers with whom he spent long summers; and, finally, 
the cricketers of today, who can never have, for him, quite the 
stature or the humanity of the other two generations. Here he 


of players and a review of the Test series of 1954-55. When he 


| treats of present-day cricket, he does so with his own and unique 


felicity, yet he is most delightful when, discursively, he summons 
back the giants of old and makes them bat, bowl and talk to 


No one has written better than Mr. Cardus does here of Sutcliffe, 


| Hobbs and Neville Cardus, the cricket writer. 
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South Africa, is the established historian and critic of his country’s 
cricket. Responsible and knowledgeable about the game, he never 
allows his fervent feeling for his own cricketers to blind him to 
their faults, as disappointment never leads him to over-stern 
criticism. Springbok Glory is the story of the post-war South 


African cricket tours to England and Australia, the fading of the | 
pre-war generation of players, and the gradual building of | 


Cheetham’s furiously keen team which came so near to winning 
the Test rubber in England in 1955. With the same author's 





divides his attention between nostalgic essays, biographical studies | 





charm a whole race of cricket followers who never saw them play. | 


Louis Duffus, who narrowly missed being chosen to play for | 


| 
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The Last of the Wine 
By MARY RENAULT 


Set in the last phases of the Peloponnesian War, this book 
by the euthor of “The Charioteer”’’ recreates a desperate 
epoch when beauty and violence went hand in hand. 

The life of those times is vividly portrayed, in the home, 

in the hunting field, and in the midst of war. 16s. net 


A Room in Paris 

By PEGGY MANN 

“About a young American painting abstractions; on a G.I. 
grant and getting Janet, a nubile American business girl, 
to live with him. It is all very readble, and some of the 


love-making parts are tender and true.” 
New Statesman and Nation, 15s. net 


The Last Flowers 


By MICHAEL BARRETT 


Michael Barrett’s first novel, ““The Reward,”’ was very 
favourably received by critics and public alike. In his new 
book he again takes South America for his setting to tell 
an exciting story of intrigue. 

Publishing June 25th. 12s. 6d. net 
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The Pursuit of Freedom 

By PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 

Arrested by the Vichy Government on farcically 

trumped-up charges, Pierre Mendés-France was sentenced 

to imprisonment with the deprivation of all rights. 

The careful planning and execution of his escape to rejoin 

the Allied cause is a wartime story that has to be read. 
Publishing June 25th, 18s. ne 


The Protestant Bishop 


By EDWARD F. CARPENTER 

Henry Compton was Bishop of London from 1675 unti! 

his death in 1713, and this long tenure spans the eventful 

periods of Charles II, James II, William and Mary, and 

Anne. He was a man of the widest interests, and the 

author gives a clear picture of the man and his times. 
Illustrated, 35s. ne! 

A Night to Remember 

By WALTER LORD 

The facts about the Titanic disaster revealed in full for the 

first time. 


This book is the ** Daily Mail’’ choice of the month. 
//lustrated. 


a 


Martyrs in China 

By JEAN MONSTERLEET, S.J. 

An eye-witness account of the war against religion by 
China’s new masters. A clear revelation of the cufrent 
situation by a man with fourteen years’ experience of the 
country behind him. Illustrated. 15s. net 


Christian Theology 
and Natural Science 


By ERIC L. MASCALL 

An exploration of the uncharted borderlands of theology 
and science by one of the outstanding theologians of 

our day. 25s. net 


The Foundations 
of India’s Foreign Policy 


By DR. BISHESHWAR PRASAD 
The first part of a critical study of India’s foreign policy 


from the middle of the last century until the Independence. 
25s. net 


16s. ne! 
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Cricketers of the Veldt, Springbok Glory is the picture of modern 
South African cricket as seen by the man who has seen most of it. 
Here, indeed, are the hopes, triumphs and frustrations which the 
team-follower suffers and enjoys. Perhaps Mr. Duffus gives Eric 
Rowan less credit than he deserves; perhaps, too, he fails to notice 
—or is too pleased with—the change in the character of South 
African cricket which has led it from the essence of the amateur 
sport towards the grimmer approach of English and Australian 
players. This is a book at once authoritative, exciting and’ charm- 
ing: for all its regrettable lack of an index, it is a ‘set book’ for 
the cricket student. 

Action in Cricket is the perfect title for a book by Godfrey 
Evans, probably the most active cricketer the game has ever 
known. With characteristic speed, he covers nine Test series, 
journeys across the world, the great modern players of every 
cricketing country, as seen from the perfect vantage point, and 
opinions on current problems. All are dealt with conversationally 
and with the author’s characteristic generosity and immediately 
before the index, he closes with ‘So here’s to better cricket—and 
the more action the better!’ 


The Fall of Woman 


WoMEN IN ANTIQUITY. By Charles Seltman. (Thames and Hudson, 
18s.) 

THis book concerns women in the early Mediterranean civilisa- 
tions and describes their lives and appearance from Neolithic to 
Roman times. It is both erudite and delightful, two adjectives 
rarely conjoined, and displays remarkable sympathy, not to say 
gallantry, for our much-vilified sex. Not that our female forbears 
needed sympathy, for up to the Christian era when St. Paul 
initiated his anti-feminist campaign, women were considered 
equal, and in some civilisations superior, to men. Mr. Seltman 
presents a mouth-watering panorama of women untrammelled by 
social restrictions, some property-owners, judges, elders, some 
wrestlers, runners, hunters—all married, with extra-marital associa- 
tions taken as a matter of course. In Sparta, for instance, a man 
would lend his wife to another man if he was in the ‘right set’ 
and the woman liked him, so that neither adultery, bastardy, 
divorce nor prostitution were words to worry over. They simply 
did not exist. Intelligent, athletic, beautiful, and profoundly 
innocent—what magnificent human beings were our ancestors! 

In his tracing of woman’s perfect freedom to her fall from 
grace and renewed struggles for emancipation, the author 
digresses a moment to give a Socratic dialogue on modern times 
as viewed from Athens. Our amazing cruelty in compelling the 
idiot and the incurable to stay alive as long as possible, our Church, 
whose conceptions of sin are founded on the myth of Adam and 
Eve, ‘the repression of females and the intemperate practice of 
perpetual virginity’ as advocated by the man of Tarsus, are dis- 
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THE 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
AND EXHIBITION 
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cussed with stupefaction. Touching on the Renaissance flowerings, 
the Reformation blights, the enlightened eighteenth century and 
the Victorian setbacks, Mr. Seltman leads us to the present day. 
and it transpires that the only blessings we can count above those 
enjoyed by the women of Sparta are a wardrobe and a vote, 
Entertaining as it is informative, this book is also lavishly 
illustrated. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Fair or Foul? 


THe IGNosLe Art. By Dr. Edith Summerskill, PC, MP. (Heine. 
man, 10s. 6d.) 

For some time Dr. Edith Summerskill has been campaigning for 
the abolition of boxing; she has spoken in the House of Commons, 
sat On committees and written articles for the suppression of the 
sport. Now she has produced a book on the subject. Having 
been a professional boxer for more than twenty years, and having 
had plenty of time since I gave it up to reflect on the subject, it 
is natural that I should read her book with more than Ordinary 
interest. | do not agree with every word of it, but I must confess 
she has put up a very convincing argument. 

Her complaint that youngsters are encouraged to fight for the 
sheer pecuniary gain of managers and promoters is all too true, 
I have always deplored the fact that the majority of our boxers 
are quite prepared to sacrifice skill for spectacle, being encouraged 
by large purses to provide thrills at the expense of any physical 
harm they may inflict or incur. I do not agree, however, that 
boxing should be banned from the school curriculum, that teach- 
ing boys to box is fundamentally wrong because it panders to 
our primitive instincts. Boys, in my opinion, should be encouraged 
to stand up and defend themselves against bullying and aggression, 
The fighting spirit is surely a fine one for a nation. e 

What I should like to see is more control over the welfare of 
both amateur and professional boxers. The Amateur Boxing 
Association should see that boys do not continue when they are 
past their best; that no amateur who is inexperienced, or whose 
prowess is on the wane, should be permitted to turn professional, 
The British Boxing Board of Control should not issue licences to 
all those who come along with a pound in their hands. I know 
there is supposed to be a medical check-up when a boxer has a 
losing run, but no doctor can peer into a brain and decide if a 
man has taken more punishment than is good for him. Referees 
should be instructed to stop contests as soon as a man is incapable 
of defending himself. A clean knockout is less harmful than a 
continued pounding, even if it lasts only thirty seconds. Too many 
boxers are bludgeoned to the canvas and too many are permitted 
to get up and continue when still dazed. 

But the real trouble lies in the fact that too few are taught 
the basic principles of boxing. All that Dr. Summerskill says 
about the injuries the brain can receive as a result of repeatedly 
taking head punishment is very true. What she doesn’t know is 
that a deft movement with the head, the intervention of a glove, 
or a well-timed parry, can rob any blow of harmful force. But 
you have to know the moves. 

LEN HARVEY 


New Novels 


LENNOX CooK’s The Lucky Man (Collins, 12s. 6d.), a first novel, 
is something it would be pleasant to meet more often—a (more 
or less) proletarian novel written without social selfconsciousness. 
Though it is a story about (again, more or less) various social 
layers, as shown in the progress of a publican who wins a football 
pool, it manages remarkably well neither to lose the essence of its 
individual characters in their worldly circumstance§, nor to allow 
these circumstances ever to become blurred. Mr. Cook’s observa- 
tion is neat, accurate, and original, and he has the quality, rare 
and valuable, of making weighty statements lightly—or rather of 
giving, somehow, a significant aura to quite trivial remarks and 
happenings. His hero, Bob Nicolas, is the kind, woolly, rather 
charming landlord of the Lucky Man, a Midlarfds pub competing 
unsuccessfully with television and dance halls. With a nagging 
wife, a son dead from polio and no hope of other children, 4 
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leisurely not unhappy existence in which 
gardening, warmth, comradeship, and in- 
nocuous occupations like darts and pools take 
up his energies, he wins £50,000 out of the 
blue. His wife takes to social climbing—new 
hats, tea parties, a psychiatrist, continental 
holidays; Nicolas takes a mistress and for the 
first time achieves some passionate (though 
still gentle and conscience-stricken) happiness. 
One gets a glimpse of the spiritual chaos 
brought by unexpected, almost unwanted, 
money; by unexpected sophistication; by new 
standards arbitrarily imposed, without under- 
standing. One gets equally a glimpse of the 
dreadful wife’s torment in her kind, comradely, 
unsatisfactory husband, and of the delightful 
mistress’s delight in his (at last awakened) 
goodness of heart. I was bored by the final 
chapters and unconvinced by the ending, but 
delighted through most of this unexpected 
book by the mint flavour of Mr. Cook’s 
humour and style. 

William Cooper has gone into what, for him, 
is an odd and rarefied atmosphere in 
Disquiet and Peace (Macmillan, 15s.)— 
Edwardian Liberalism on the Cabinet fringes 
of 1906. And a strange concoction he brews 
there. There is London high-life, first of all, 
with balls given by great Liberal hostesses 
tottering on the edge of bankruptcy; references 
to the Duchess of — , the ‘Hartland House 
set, the ‘second-best tiara,’ the ‘Hartland 
emeralds’; chats with the PM, grand-scale 
elopements to Venice, cheating at baccarat, etc. 
etc. Then there is the relationship between 
Arnold Brown, a rising young politician, and 
his melancholic wife Muriel, which appears 
to be (I hope I haven’t got it wrong: Mr. 
Cooper is wonderfully elliptical and non- 
committal) a rather stilted variation on thé 
Moravia theme of A-loves-B-too-much,-so-B- 
can’t-love-A-enough,-so-B-loves (or wants, or 
runs off with)-C,-who-can’t-love-B-enough; 
and so on. It is written in short, staccato, un- 
revealing sentences that leave to you the game 
of filling in the psychological gaps, with comic 
chapter titles and near-comic episodes involv- 
ing little dogs who share Christian names with 
the Prime Minister’s wife, and eye-glasses 
falling into the soup—which is all puzzling 
and entertaining and doesn’t, to my mind, 
quite come off. 

Alice Acland’s A Second Choice (Con- 
Stable, 15s.) is one of’ those novels that set 
you wondering rather ungraciously why they 
ever came to be written at all, since they 
don’t seem to say much, or matter much, or 
even to be about anything in particular. Yet 
it is all quite readable and agreeable, if you 
can summon up enough enthusiasm for a girl 
called Jane who lives in Chelsea, is nineteen, 
works in an antique shop, thinks she’s in love 
with a married man and when he pushes her 
off settles instead for the lodger. All the 
central, ‘serious’ part of this anemic little tale 
I found quite exhaustingly wearisome, but the 
marginal characters—Jackie and Joe of the 
antique shop; some countrified twins; Gino, a 
sketchy but accurate young Italian—are lively 
and amusing, and make me hope Miss Acland 
may develop this unexpected and idiosyncratic 
side of her genuine, but at present rather 
stuffy, talent. 

A childish but fresh and promising first 
novel is Ruskin Bond’s The Room on the Roof 
(Deutsch, 10s, 6d.), a boy’s-eye view of India 
written by a seventeen-year-old with remark- 
ably sharp senses and an air of wonder that 
can at times lapge into archness. Rusty, his 
hero, is an Anglo-Indian boy who escapes 
from a starchy English community into a year 








of freedom and Indianisation. Mr. Bond's 
Indians and their life are attractive; and the 
sights and smells, the. food, the feeling of 
having Indian instead-of European clothes on, 
the way it feels to ride four on a single bicycle, 
the whole physical scene—all these are pre- 


sented with an _ observational innocence 
enlivened by an odd, perhaps fortuitous, 
stylistic sophistication I found both disconcert- 
ing and pleasant. Whether Mr. Bond will 
emerge from his fictional adolescence to write 
something adult, it is impossible so far to see; 
but as an essay in the whimsical-atmospheric, 
this is a creditable piece of work. 

Compton Mackenzie’s Thin Ice (Chatto and 
Windus, 13s. 6d.) is a rather clinical study, 
presented through the eyes of an uncompre- 
hending but not unsympathetic friend, of the 
progress, through a long and moderately dis- 
tinguished life, of a homosexual. The whole 
thing has too case-book an air about it to 
make a successful novel, but there are some 
interesting sidelights on the social aspects of 
homosexuality and some random reflections, 
such as a supposition that three-quarters of 
the male suicides in this country result from 
homosexual blackmail, which make one, if 
nothing else, sit up and think. 

Youngblood, by John O. Killens (The 
Bodley Head, 18s.), is the Deep South novel 
we have all read often before—no worse, no 
better: tough, sad, racy, lyrical, making you 
in turn indignant, amused, and, as the pages 
drag out beyond the 500-mark, rather weary 
as well. The Youngbloods are a Negro family 
in Georgia in the 1920s and early Thirties. 
living under the shadow of (the girls) rape and 
(the boys) lynching. Things just go on, year 
after year: it is all competent and obviously 
passionately considered, but fails to strike any 
very passionate response, at least in me. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Stationers and Censors 


Tuts learned work, Some Aspects and Prob- 
lems of London Publishing between 1550 and 
1650, by Sir W. W. Greg (Clarendon Press, 
21s.), is a reprint of the Lyell Lectures 
delivered in Oxford in the summer of 1955. It 
deals almost exclusively with the technicalities 
of the printing trade in the century before 
1640—who printed and published books, and 
how they were licensed for publication. 

What is of interest to the general reader is 
to recall the circumstances of rigid and largely 
ecclesiastical censorship against which the 
literature of the great Elizabethan age had to 
struggle. The licenser of Donne’s Paradoxes 
was had up before the Privy Council, though 
the Dean of St. Paul’s might have seemed a 
safe enough author. Many other works which 
posterity could ill have spared had to wait 
until after 1640 before they could get into 
print. In the years immediately preceding the 
civil war we can see two simultaneous pro- 
cesses—an increase in secret printing and 
illegal import of books printed abroad; and 
attempts by the Star Chamber to tighten up 
its control. This governmental and clerical 
censorship is often left out of account by 
literary historians trying to explain the decline 
in literary standards under Charles I; but it 
must in fact have been of the utmost 
importance. These lectures are apparently con- 
cerned with everything about books except 
what was written in them; but they throw a 
great deal of light on the limiting conditions 
and hazards through which authors had to pick 
their precarious way. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 





Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


ANOTHER milestone in the progress of the 
season—the hawthorns are in flower again, 
There is always something nostalgic in the 
scents of may, honeysuckle and meadowsweet 
so far as I am concerned. Meadowsweet is 
associated in my mind with summer grown 
old, like the scent of the tea-roses that were 
trained on the wall of my grandfather’s house 
and carried their heavy blooms round about 
harvest time. Honeysuckle and meadowsweet 
are at their best in the evening but the flower 
of the white thorn is, I think, a morning 
delight to be enjoyed fully after a gentle 
shower. The scent takes me back to days when, 
as a small boy, I searched the banks for the 
nests of yellow-hammers, partridges and 
hedge-sparrows, or paddled the stream to tickle 
little trout sheltering beneath slabs of rock. 
The may is in full flower again and it is a 
long time since I caught trout with my hands 
or disturbed the nesting yellow-hammer, but 
every year there is a moment when I stop, take 
a breath of hawthorn-scented air and day- 
dream a while. 


THe TOLLING BELL 

“Man, I heard the fire engine goin’ through 
the village like an express train with the bell 
ringing and I said, “Well, it gives them some- 
thin’ to do with all that gear they keep playin’ 
with.” I never for a minute thought it was my 
own place afire! I was comin’ up the hill about 
half-past four when somebody stops me an’ 
says, “One thing about you I like is you don’t 
ever let things get you down.” I never let on I 
didn’t know what they was talkin’ about. I just 
said. “Oh, ah,” but up at the farm they soon 
let me know. We'd lost a whole hay harvest. 
You see, we didn’t need none o’ last year’s an’ 
was savin’ it for this. The lot went up in smoke, 
If there’s a handful spare you won't be able to 
buy the stuff here for gold bricks this year! 
I can tell you this. Next time that fire bell 
clangs I'll be thinkin’ who’s in trouble. The 
worst of it was we wasn’t properly insured!’ 


CROCKETT TAILS 

Davy Crockett, if he was indeed half the 
man they claim he was, must be turning in his 
grave to have as his memorial so many moth- 
eaten skins worn on the heads of small boys. 
The craze has spread from town to village and 
diminutive Crocketts spring out of every entry 
with cat tails bouncing at the backs of their 
necks and beams of delight on their faces. I 
was stopped by a small boy recently to be 
asked if I would skin a cat for him. He wanted 
to make himself a Davy Crockett hat, the cat 
having been run over by a car. “Wouldn’t you 
rather be Robin Hood?’ I asked, but Robin 
Hood’s fault was that he didn’t have a hat with 
a tail. The sooner someone starts a craze for a 
hero with a less eccentric taste in headgear the 
better. It seems time we had a price on Crockett 
tails. 


BRASSICAS 

A supply of greenstuff requires some plan- 
ning and successional sowings to ensure enough 
young plants to stock the plot. Brussels sprouts 
should be planted out now as well as cabbage 
and cauliflower for late autumn use and 
broccoli for winter. A setback sometimes 


encountered is the attack of the fly which can 
be warded off with a derris dusting applied at 
ground level. 
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CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT: ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


nglo American Corporation’s 
Year of Widespread Activity 


SIX GROUP MINES NOW IN PRODUCTION IN O.F.S. GOLDFIELD 


SALISBURY OFFICE ENLARGED TO ADMINISTER INCREASED RHODESIAN INTERESTS 


GROUP'’S INITIATIVE 


HE following are extracts from the State- 

ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest 

Oppenheimer, which has been circulated 
to members: 

The measure of the prosperity in most of 
the fields of our activity is to be seen in the 
substantial increase in the revenues and profits 
of the Corporation. There was an increase in 
profit of £953,056. General reserve now stands 
at £21,000,000. 

During 1955 three new gold mines in the 
Orange Free State in which the Corporation 
has substantial direct and indirect interests 
declared their maiden dividends. Now that the 
six established mines administered by the Cor- 
poration, and other mines in which we are 
interested, in the new goldfield are in produc- 
tion, it is to be expected that the revenue 
accruing from the Corporation’s interests in the 
Orange Free State will increase. 

Similarly, in the Far West Rand and Klerks- 
dorp areas the Corporation’s very consider- 
able interests are rapidly becoming revenue 
producing, and the formal opening on June 2 
of the gold and uranium producer, Vaal Reefs 
Exploration and Mining Company Limited, 
marked for this Group the completion of a 
programme unparalleled in the history of gold 
mining. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

Our Minister of Finance announced in his 
recent Budget some relaxation of the taxation 
of the gold mining industry, the relief granted 
being estimated at £700,000. We in the industry 
are grateful for this recognition by the Minister 
of the desirability of reducing the onerous 
burdens of tax payments the industry carries; 
and we believe there is a case for further con- 
sideration of this question. This might well 
bring benefits through the stimulus it would 
give to overseas investment in South Africa. 

In this direction too our political leaders in 
this country have the opportunity of stimulat- 
ing the progress and prosperity of South 
Africa. The extraordinarily favourable general 
conditions for the investment of capital in 
South African enterprises and in new ventures 
could be enhanced beyond measure by a phase 
of more conciliatory and more moderate 
political and racial policies. These would bring 
immeasurable benefits both in internal paci- 
fication and in external respect and approval. 

For us in the gold mining industry there is 
much scope for action. Economy, efficiency, 
increasing mechanisation must continue to be 
our aims. But we must also recognise that 
gold mining is, in these days, only one of 
several competitors for capital, for equipment, 
for manpower. 

This competition demands that we should 
do much more than we have done in the past 
to publicise gold mining activities; to make 
known to potential investors the basic values 


IN SECURING AGREEMENT ON AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 


of the industry; to impress the young men of 

South Africa with the opportunities that min- 
ing offers as a career. The full, frank and 
frequent disclosure of operating results, which 
has been standard for this industry for many 
years, is no longer enough. We must actively 
and positively seek public understanding and 
public trust. 

Among the more noteworthy activities of 
1955 were: the bringing to production of two 
developing gold mines, Loraine and Free State 
Geduld; the putting into effect of schemes for 
providing additional ventilation and an expan- 
sion of production at several of the producing 
mires in the Orange Free State; remarkable 
progress in the preparation of the Vaal Reefs 
mine, in the Klerksdorp district, for produc- 
tion; gigantic surface excavations in prepara- 
tion for opencast operations at the Nchanga 
copper mine in Northern Rhodesia; continua- 
tion of preparations for the production of 
copper at the new Bancroft mine in Northern 
Rhodesia; the expanded production of the col- 
lieries and the improvement of the town at 
Wankie in Southern Rhodesia. 

One of the most important developments in 
the history of the Corporation has been the 
decision to expand our office in Salisbury in 
Southern Rhodesia. In the ten years after the 
end of the Second World War the Rhodesian 
interests of the Corporation rapidly assumed 
increasing importance in all their respects, and 
when the transfer of the registered offices of 
the principal Northern Rhodesian companies 
of the Group from London to the Federation 
took place in 1954, our thoughts turned to the 
advantages of establishing more direct admini- 
strative machinery, with ancillary technical 
services, close to, or on, the Copperbelt. 
Almost at the same time the final decision 
to establish the Federation of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland was taken. 

To the considerations that were prompting 
us towards some measure of administrative 
decentralization from Johannesburg were now 
added the compelling thoughts that we should 
not be content with exploring the mineral and 
other business possibilities of the Federation 
at secondhand or by remote control, that we 
should establish a strong team of fully quali- 
fied administrative and technical staff in Salis- 
bury, the Federal capital. The decision was 
accordingly taken, and at the end of the year 
some 45 members of our Johannesburg staff 
moved to Salisbury where an office with a 
resident director was already established. 


LINKS WITH THE FEDERATION 


Something more should, perhaps, be said 
about this Corporation’s links with the Federa- 
tion. Circumstances have established strong 
ties between this Group and the territories that 
Cecil John Rhodes brought into the Common- 
wealth. An inherited tradition almost demands 





that the Corporation, which has dominant 
interests in Rhodes’s company, De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines, should continue his policy of 
fostering the development and settlement of 
the Rhodesias. Besides, it is good business, 
Our early enterprise has drawn, and continues 
to draw, highly satisfactory rewards from 
Northern Rhodesia. 

In June, 1955, a new company, Anglo 
American Rhodesian Development Corpora- 





tion Limited, was formed to be the agency 
through which the Corporation and_ its 
associated companies could assist in the finane- 
ing of public services in the Federation. The 
most practical assistance that this company 
could give obviously lay in the sphere of rail- 

way transport; and our own interests in the 
Copperbelt and at Wankie would be served at 
the same time. 

After negotiations with the Rhodesia Rail- 
ways, an agreement was reached whereby the 
company undertook to purchase trucks to the 
value of £5,000,000 and to hire them to the 
railways for 25 years. In addition the new 
company has taken over responsibility for the 
£1,000,000 loan that had already been made 
to the railways by Rhodesian Anglo American 

Towards the end of 1955, with the Kariba 
power project beginning to take practical 
shape, the question of how this and other 
urgent schemes were to be financed had to be 
determined. 

We decided that our Group’s business 
interests, combined with the general policy we 
have adopted of using some of the Group's 
resources in promoting the development of the 
Federation, justified our offering to lend the 
Federal Government large funds for both 
power and transport projects, and, in the 
result, Rhokana Corporation and Nchanga 
Consolidated Copper Mines, together with two 
companies of the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Group, whose interests in Northern Rhodesia 
run so closely parallel with our own, have 
agreed to make loans totalling £20,000,000. In 
addition, all the Copperbelt producing mines 
will, in due course, accept a surcharge on 
power from Kariba until a total of £10,000,000 
has accrued from this surcharge to the Kariba 
authority. 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


We are, of course, vitally interested also in 
the human and political relationships develop- 
ing so rapidly in the new Federation. One of 
these matters is the general subject of what has 
become known as African advancement. The 
African employees of the copper industry in 
Northern Rhodesia are emerging from their 
primitive existence into a civilised world in 
which industrial skills, wage rates, employment 
conditions, trade union organisation, civic 
duties and political rights have been developed 
over many generations of trial and tribulation. 
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To all these conditions of modern industrial 
civilisation the African mineworkers are new- 
comers; but by becoming absorbed into the 
concentrated industrialism of the Copperbelt 
and having been given the right of trade union 
organisation amongst themselves, they have 
fallen heir to all the advantages that European 
initiative and enterprise have brought to this 

rt of Southern Africa. Living now in an 
area where the general standard of living is 

robably unrivalled in any other mining com- 

munity, the African mineworkers cannot but 
be acutely aware of the opportunities the cop- 
per industry offers them for bettering them- 
selves and their families. 

Yet they are not always equally aware that 
modern industry demands certain skills—skills 
that, in some cases, can be acquired only after 
jong training and much experience. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that the aspirations of 
African mineworkers tend to run ahead of their 
individual abilities to perform efficiently this 
or that type of work; nor is it surprising that 
they become impatient of delays or hindrances 
that seem to them to spring out of the Euro- 
pean miners’ reluctance to grant the Africans 
opportunities to advance beyond their present 
stage of employment in the industry. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR AFRICANS 


Nevertheless, it has come to be recognised 
that African mineworkers should be given 
opportunities for more responsible work in the 
industry; and there is evidence that, with 
proper training, there are Africans who can 
qualify for work requiring skill, judgment and 
responsibility. 

For the European employees these develop- 
ments have brought real anxiety. They have 
seen the emergence of unskilled, Natives as 
competitors in their own fields of employment, 
as a potential threat to their own high wage 
and employment conditions. These European 
employees have had it in their power to resist 
these developments; by withholding their own 
labour and their own skills, they could make 
it certain that the Copperbelt mines could not 
operate—for there were, and there still are, 
no Africans who could even begin to operate 
the complex organisation of this industry. 

They could also resist effectively in another 
way; they could passively sit back and refuse 
to train the Africans secking to qualify for 
more responsible work, and in various other 
ways frustrate any scheme that was brought 
in without their co-operation. Few people who 
have not lived in Southern Africa can appre- 
ciate the depth of feeling such circumstances 
can and do engender. The European employees 
did, however, recognise the justice of the case 
for some measure of African advancement. 

When we first considered this complex prob- 


lem, we came to the conclusion that the path | 


of progress lay in the direction of trying 
patiently to persuade our European employees 


to co-operate in working out a practical scheme | 


for giving African employees opportunities for 
more responsible work. We believed that to 
attempt any form of compulsion would invite 
a long and angry struggle, with an aftermath, 
whatever the result, of untold bitterness. 


Accordingly we gave our European 
employees assurances that we would do 
nothing except with their agreement and 


co-operation; and we repeated these assurances 
at intervals throughout the long negotiations, 
during which we constantly and deliberately 
chose the way of persuasion and avoided any- 
thing that might savour of compulsion. It was 
these assurances and the final recognition by 
the European Mineworkers’ Union that we had 
no intention to force the issue that ted to a 
calm and ultimately successful discussion of 
a plan for introducing African advancement. 
An agreement between this Group and the 
Union was signed in July last year; and sub- 
Sequently it was, with minor modification, 
extended to sover the whole Copperbelt 
industry, 











MOVING INTO DECLINE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


How many people realise that this country 
is now, economically, in decline? It would 
be difficult to discover it in the official 
statistics. Last week the Central Statistical 
Office published a wonderful book* reveal- 
ing how their back-room boys cook up 
the national income and _ expenditure 
figures, which are published in blue book 
form once a year. It would be churlish not 
to admit that there has been a tremendous 
advance in the presentation of these figures 
since they were started (on Keynes’s initia- 
tive) in 1941 (and in the Economic Survey 
also, which was launched in 1947), but it 
would be foolish to pretend that these annual 
reviews and the monthly digest of statistics, 
which goes to build them up, would enable 
any intelligent layman to find out whether 
the country was going down-hill or up in 
an economic sense. The Chancellor has 
admitted ‘that the official statistics are 
inadequate—‘we are always, as it were, 
looking up a train in last year’s Bradshaw’ 
—and I hope he will insist that the monthly 
digest quickly becomes more up to date 
and comprehensive. We badly need monthly 
figures of merchants’ as well as manufac- 
iurers’ stocks, and capital expenditures in 
the planning as well as the completion stage, 
which the Board of Trade are partly com- 
piling in very leisurely fashion. But the 
main weakness of the national income 
figures is that they confine capital forma- 
tion to the gross amounts, that is, without 
allowing for depreciation. Mr. Philip Red- 
fern in his study of net investment, which 
was published by the Royal Statistical 
Society last year, has pointed out that about 
two-thirds of all capital formation in this 
country is needed for maintenance and 
depreciation alone. On this basis the net 
investment in roads and railways in the 
seven years to December, 1954, has been 
nil. After allowing for proper depreciation 
Mr. Redfern found that in this period pro- 
ductive industry only received 2.6 per cent. 
of the net national income to finance new 
capital expenditures. The extension of the 
capital equipment of productive industry 
has not even kept pace with the increase in 
the working population. A country which 
spends so little on the modernisation and 
development of .its industrial plant is 
obviously moving into decline. 
* 4 - 


It is remarkable that although our 
economic survival depends upon selling our 
manufactures abroad at competitive prices, 
one-third of all ‘gross fixed capital forma- 
tion’ since the war has gone on housing and 
social services. When the Conservatives 
took office in 1951 the Government speeded 
up not investment in productive industry, 
but investment in housing. Mr. Butler made 
a belated attempt to encourage industrial 
re-equipment in April, 1954, when he intro- 
duced the investment allowances, but this 
caused the inflation to get out of hand be- 
cause investment in housing had not first 
been cut down to make room for the in- 
dustrial boom in the investment-savings 
equation. So Mr. Macmillan had to with- 
draw the investment allowances in the 





* NATIONAL INCOME 
AND METHODS. 
(H.M.S.O., 25s.) 


STATISTICS—SOURCES 
Central Statistical Office. 


Budget of April, 1956. He has said that the 
amount of capital expenditures already put 
in hand by private industry will cause the 
total national investment to be higher in 
1956 than in 1955, but I assure him that 
the inevitable effect of slowing down the 
capital re-equipment of the nation (by 
withdrawing the investment subsidy, by 
penal rates of interest and by the credit 
squeeze) will be that productivity will not 
increase here so rapidly as with our rivals 
in international trade. Our share of the 
world trade in manufactures, which is 
already declining, will decline more rapidly. 
If we want to increase our standard of 
living, as Mr. Butler hoped, the new 
monetary policy does not, therefore, make 
sense. It means balancing our international 
account with lower imports, lower exports 
and a lower national output. 
*” ~ 


In point of fact our industrial production 
is already declining. For the first time in 
over three years the index of industrial 
production in the first quarter of this year 
was lower than in the previous quarter (140 
against 143). It was hardly changed from 
the first quarter of 1955 (139). The index 
for April (136-7) shows that this slowing- 
down or levelling-off process is still at 
work. It will become worse if the credit 
squeeze and the hire-purchase restrictions, 
which have already caused unemployment 
to fall on the motor industry, are continued 
for the rest of the year. Consumers’ 
expenditure, measured at constant 1948 
prices, fell sharply in the first quarter of this 
year. Mr. Macmillan may be delighted to 
see this proof of the success of his disinfla- 
tion policy: he may even be more hopeful 
that restraint in wage claims will be forth- 
coming as a result. But let him not forget 
that to slow down productive investment 
and set the industrial wheels going in 
reverse can be a more dangerous way out 
of an inflation than controlling a few 
imports and planning the national invest- 


ment. 
COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


THE best course for the bewildered investor 
is to forget the stock markets for a time 
until a clearer and brighter light is thrown 
on the outlook. Our economic policy at 
home is under fire, President Eisenhower 
is walking in circles round a sick-room in 
a hospital and bids are being made for 
shares which are firm today and doubtful 
tomorrow. The only sure thing is that we 
are still in a ‘bear’ market. TRINIDAD OIL was 
quoted at 4ls. when it received a bid of 
80s. 3d. from an American oil company. 
The price jumped to 70s. until the protests 
from misguided people and politicians 
began to roll in. So the market fell to 63s., 
recovered to 70s., and will be up and down 
until the Government has approved the 
deal, as it should. The offer should never 
have been disclosed until Government 
sanction had been obtained and the jobbers 
should have stopped dealing in the shares 
until that had been decided. This ‘open 
market’ banner has been flown too freely 


(Continued on page 838) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


DUNLOP RUBBER 
COMPANY 


LARGER TURNOVER 


LORD BAILLIEU’S SPEECH 
THE 57th annual general meeting of the Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., was held on June 11 in 
London 
[he Rt. Hon. Lord Baillieu. K.B.E., C.M.G.. 


the chairman, in the course of his speech said 


The Reserves and Surpl s of the Group 
increased during the year by some £24 million 
They now cover the Ordinary Share Capital 
more than one and a half times, and you will 
see from the Report that of our capital expendi 
ture in the last ten years practically one-half 
has been provided out these retained profits 


appropriated to Reserves 


In my speech last year I 


that trading in 1954 had followed the pattern 
of the previous year, and again this 
continued, reflecting the st f full employ 
ment and an increasing de nd for our pro 
ducts. In fact. in many sections of our business 
during the year it was difficult to satisfy the 
demands of our customers. During the year the 
Group sales to customers amounted to £219 
million compared with £191 million in the 
previous year. As you will appreciate, it is 





difficult with our very wide variety of products 
to measure accurately variations in volume, but 
we estimate that duri the the sales 
volume of the Group in t of quantities 
increased by 6 per cent. This follows an in 
crease of 15 per cent. in the previous nd 





in the last ten years we calculate that our 
volume has increased by 100 _ cent 
Including supplies within the Group, our total 
turnover for 1955 was £302 million 
RUBBER PRICES 

You will have already noted from th 
Directors Report and from the Press from time 
to time the impact on our tradin nd results 
this year, as in previous years, of the ove 
ments in the price of natural rubber. Ch of 
price fluctuations over the last ten ve hown 
in our Report illustrate the nature of our prob 
lem. In 1955 we again had some very <¢ ( 
able fluctuations: in January the Lond yt 
price was 30d. per lb., and by March t had 
fallen to 26d. per Ib. Thereafter th . 
steadily increased, reaching a peak of 43d. px 
Ib. in September. It then dropped back quickly, 
finally finishing the year at 37d. per lb. Accord 
ingly, during the year price fl ed 
by no less than 17 Ib I 
another way, the range p I 
was 65 per cent. or 26d. per Ib. to 43d. per Ib 
Inevitably these price fl yns hav ver 
material bearing on out sts. and had no 
alternative but to raise our selling prices during 
the year. These price inc ses were insufficient 
to meet the additional sts hich o ed 
during the year. Apart from this cost aspect 
however, the violent fluctuations in the price 
of our main raw mate I ¢ ted an abnormal 
or hesitant demand which sed difficu in 
maintaining an even flow production and in 
turn employment 

Although the quantitie ynthetic 
used in 1955 were small. the. proporti 
creasing. since we are now able to purch 1 
import it. The increasing tn luction of sy 
thetic rubber invo in 
adjustments of pro sin Y h 1 this 
you will unde nd SOT 1) ance 
of production 


s were adopted 


The report and accoun 


COMPANY NOTES.—cont. from page 837 





on the Stock Exchange mast. Not long ago 
dealings took place in BRITISH PETROLEUM 
on a false agency message about the divi- 
dend. Yet these dealings were allowed to 
stand instead of being expunged. | would 
like to see the Stock Exchange take a 
stronger line and suspend dealings in any 
case where directors have made obscure 
statements of profits and dividends or 
where take-over bids are in the air. 
* * * 

I have always put METAL BOX among the 
best six or twelve ‘growth’ equity stocks this 
country possesses. The results for the year to 
March last fully justify its high investment 
status. Profits before tax have increased by 
174 per cent. and after tax by 21 per cent. 
Profit margins appeared to have been well 
maintained. The amount earned for the 
equity was 344 per cent, and the dividend 
has been held at the equivalent 10 per cent. 
on capital more than doubied by the share 
bonus and the rights issue. The directors 
had warned shareholders that they would 
dividend restraint this time and 
not pay more than 10 per cent., but if net 
profits show another expansion of 20 per 


exercise 


cent. this year it is not unreasonable to 
look for an increase in the dividend for 
1956-57. The shares moved up 3s. 6d. on 


the report and at Sls. yield under 4 per 


cent. if the dividend were unchanged or 
nearly 5 per cent. if it were increased to 
124 per cent. By contrast the report of 


COURTAULDS was disappointing and con- 
tained a warning that profit margins were 
being narrowed. However, the earnings of 
its overseas subsidiaries were higher and the 
dividend of 10 per cent. allows a yield of 
5.6 per cent. at the present price of 35s. 6d. 
The pressure on profit margins was severe 
enough to cause a cut in the dividend of 


BRITISH CELANESE from 10 per cent. to 
8 per cent. This may be a forerunner of 
other disappointing industrial reports. It 


emphasises the unique merits Of METAL BOX 
is the bluest of ‘blue chip’ equities. 


. * * 


My fears regarding LAND have 
been contirmed. The have fol- 
lowed up last year’s satisfactory profits by 
cutting the dividend from 12 per cent. to 9 
pei a sharp drop in 
and it appears that 

into their market. 


FORESTAI 


directors 


There has deen 
in this country 
substitutes cutting 


cent. 
sales 


are 


The shares have dropped to under 20s.—at 
which the yield is over 9 per cent. An 
exchange into a more promising share 


would seem desirable and I suggest on the 
fall in the copper market RHODESIAN ANGLO- 
AMERICAN at under 5 to yield at least 7} per 
cent. (without allowing for tax relief), with 
BANCROFT at 40s. (a developing copper 
mine) to give the spice of capital apprecia- 


tion. Ultimately Bancroft will be almost 
as large a producer as N’CHANGA (though 
not of such high-quality ore). I suggest 


Rhodesian 


dividends 


Anglo-American because (a) 
could be maintained even if the 
price of copper were to fall further, and (b) 
the price of the shares has fallen from 64 
to 44, which over-discounts the recent slump 
in the metal. The long-term prospect for 
the cheap copper producers 1s excellent. 

* * a 


1 


To 


StaDdle 


end with another high-yielding but 
enough share. SAMUEL WILLIAMS, 
which runs a dock and lighterage business 
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next to Ford’s at Dagenham, has been 
depressed by the recent issue of one for 
two new shares 8s. 6d. At Is. 6¢ 
premium the shares are the lowest they 
have been for ten years. The 1954-55 profits 
were very satisfactory: those to March, 
1956, will be more or less maintained. 
The directors forecast a dividend of 15 
per cent. on the increased capital so that at 
the present price a potential yield of 74 per 
cent. is secured. This seems to be attractive. 
A real estate property is some hedge against 
a further fall in the value of money. 


Chess 


al 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 54. W. J. FAULKNER 
BLACK (9 me WHITE to play and 





——=s] mate in two moves: 
2. solution next week, 
Solution to last 

week’s problem by 

| Stallybrass: Kt-Q 1, 


jatet 
ie | 





ino threat. pe 

a tk i 1K Kt; 2 B-B § 

l K-Q 4; 2 
|B-Kt 3. 1... 

|P-Q 4; 2 Kt-B §, 

l oe * ES 

WHITE (lay Q x P. Good key 


and some attractive 
mates; slightly marred trom constructional point 
of view by large White force employed, particu- 
larly the seven pawns. 
* 
nteresting to dip into the 
past from time to time and compare the games 
with those of the present day. This week | am 


It is, to me at least, 


giving a game from the 1928 Scheveningen 
tournament; the winner, Geza Maroczy, was a 
great master of the classical school—clear, 
accurate and systematic, he excelled in the 


defence of difficult positions, but (as this game 
shows) could also attack with great vigour and 
imagination The chief 
difference a typical ‘grand- 
master’ game of the present day is that in this 
game opening strategy is rather simpler and the 


when occasion offered. 


between this and 


Opening struggle less tense 

White, G. MAROCZY Black, M. Euwe 

Opening, Sicilian 

P-K 4 P-QB4 Q-B 2 P-O Ki 4 
ZKt-K B3 Kt-QB3 is P pP Px P 
;P-Q4 Px P 19 Kt-Q 4! (e) B-B3 

4 Kt P Kt-B 3 20 Q-Kt 3 R Rif) 
5S Kt-QB3 P-Q 21 R R R-Ktl 

6 B-K 2 P—-K 3 22 P-B 5 P , 
70-0 (b) B-K 2 23 Kt BP B-B | 
8K-RI O-O 24 B-B4!(g) R-R1! 

9 P-B4 Q-B2 25 R-Q B1 (A) P-K Kt 3 (i) 
10 Kt-Kt3 P-QR 3 26 P-K ¢ Q-Kt 2 

11 P-QR4 P-QKi3 27 P-K 7 B-Kt 2(/) 
12 B-B 3 B-Kt 2 28 Kt B K 

13 B-K 3 Kt-Q Kr § 29 Q-R 4 P-B 3 
14 Q-K 2 P-Q 4 30 Q-R 6ch K-Ktl 

15 P-K 5 Kt-K 5? (d) 31 B-Q6 Resigns (kK 
16B Kt P B 

(a) The ‘Scheveninge variation. Nowadays it is more 
usual to play an early P-Q R 3 and to delay decisior 
whether to play Kt-Q 2 or Kt-Q B 3 and to leave open 
choice of P-K 3 or P-K 4 as long as possible 

(b) Richter attack. B-Kt 5, Q-Q 2 and O-O-O 1s White's 
most dangerous weapon, though a do ible-edged one. 








(c) K R-Q 1 isa better way eparing central advance. 

(d) He fails to see zenious way in which White will 
use weakness of his Q Kt P to build up a combined attack 
yn both wings: IS. K1-Q 2; protecting Kt P was better 
but White's position is still superior 

(e) White has now t plendid central position 
trom which he can operate on both sides of the board 

(f) He must do what he can to reduce attacking force: 
he position is. however, already lost 

(g) Threat P-K 6, f we y P-K 7 

(h) Not 25R R,B R; 26 P-K 6 because of 26 
Q-B 5! threatening mate 

(i) Or 25 Q-Q 26 K P!B Kt; 27 B-R 6 
P-B 3; 28 P P with winning gan 

(j) 27 B x P; 28 Kt Bch, Q Kt; 29 B-Q 6 
winning a piece 

(k) Double threat ot Q-B 8 ch and B Kt will cost 


Black a rook (first a 
beautifully played attack. 


knight, then the exchange). A 
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spECTATOR, JUNE 15, 1956 


Tempering the Wind 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 328 
Report by C. S. W. 


A prize of six guineas was offered for two brief epistles delicately conveying unpleasant 
news or instructions. 


My Deak COMPETITORS, 

A numerous entry makes judging 
difficult. A brilliant one makes it invidious. 
Yours made it well-nigh impossible. How 
| wish I could have given every one of you 
a prize—it only a comfit. 

Do you keep vour back-numbers of the 
Spectator? 1 hope so, because, if you will 
look at the issue for May 25, page 739, 
column 3, you will see why so many of 
you had to be ‘disallowed on a technicality. 
After all, there is a limit, And two does 
mean two. 

Having thus danced to your piping (or 
mourned to your weeping) let me call the 
odds, if not the tune. Pill-sugarers of the 
world (there were entries from the US, from 
Egypt and a touching one from Dublin) | 
salute you. With verbal grace and emollient 

not to say unctuous—tact, you have 
killed off husbands (Pibwob), disinherited 
heirs (Frances Collingwood), dismissed idle 
apprentices (S. Samuelson), served sum- 
monses (an unnamed competitor) and 
played various permutations on the Pools 
(J. Samson among others). I shudder to 
think how you would break good news 
We might have a competition about that 
one of these Fridays. 

Your difficulty, as always, was to fly on 
two wings. Those who did were few, and 
they share the prize-money equally. They 
are: C. D. Taylor (whose second epistle 
found an echo in that of Miss Juliet F. 
Shackel), Granville Garley, J. A. Lindon 
and J. H. (the man from Kansas City, whose 
Academy rejection has a pleasant, if hardly 
ippropriate, ring of surrealism). 

As for the monopterygoti (no, there is no 
such word, neither in Sir Thomas Browne 
nor even in Ch*mb*rs’s Dictionary, New 


Mid-Century Edition) some quite brilliant 
plumage was displayed, more especially by 
those printed below under ‘Runners-up 
(after all, they couldn't fly, could they?). 
With commiserations to all those of you 


who, in the words of so many of you, were 
‘not among those selected,” | remain 
Your well-tempered and 
(1 trust) well-tempering, 
©. 5. W. 
PRIZES 
(Cc. D. TAYLOR) 
Fellow-competitors of prize-winner Miss 
Toogood are cordially invited to the vin 
UVhonneur at the Drama Centre 
Your very original ms. will follow by 


registered post 

I enclose June Scholarships Pass List. and 
Entrance Form (G 28. Special Candidate) for 
Autumn Supplementary Scholarships 

An early application is recommended. 


(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 
A SOLICIfOR TO A CLIENT WHO OUGHT TO 
PLEAD GUILTY 
You might, as a formality, call on the police 
Then you would have the opportunity of 
answering routine questions. Perhaps I could 
come along too? 


A REQUIREMENT TO QUIT A FURNISHED FLAT 


You have transformed walls and furniture 
into a home. It attracts me irresistibly. Your 
talents must not be wasted indefinitely on my 
poor flat. 

(J. A. LINDON) 

As from the 14th you will be free to join 
Messrs. Purr, Chase & Son, who have benefited 
so considerably from your recent work in our 
Sales Dept. 

Happy to inform you that your wife was 
successfully delivered this afternoon. Both 
mother and triplets (coloured) are doing well 


(J. H.) 
The Spectator regrets that classification of 
your entry for the customary sharing of the 
prize was impossible. It was in a class by itself. 


As the Academy opens only at noon, it will 
not be possible to exhibit your picture Birds 
at Dawn, 

RUNNERS-UP 
(BLOSSOM) 

FROM A CIRCUS PROPRIETOR’S SOLICITOR 

Our Insurance Company’s cheque and one 
pair of boots are enclosed. Your husband's 
employment as a lion tamer was terminated at 
8.15 p.m. yesterday. 

(F. W. GORDON-COLLARD) 
Dear Sir, 

I have to inform you that the sex of your 
wife has, since her admission to this hospital, 
changed from female to male 

The patient, who will be 
tomorrow, is in excellent health 
resume his normal life at your home 

Yours faithfully, 
XYZ 


discharged 
and may 


(J. D. K. LLOYD) 
FROM CONSULTANT TO PATIENT 
I enclose my fee. which may seem high; but 
my diagnosis shows that you will not be spend- 


ing Money on cigarettes in six weeks’ time. 
(P. M.) 
Dear Madam, 
We now have your coat. It has dyed 


approximately the colour you wished, and our 
expert is confident that all seams can be let out. 
Iam, etc. 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 331 
Set by Herbert B. Grimsditch 
In revising a work of reference, one of 
colleagues discovered various lines of 


my 
prose which had the familiar five-foot 
iambic cadence. This prompts me to offer 


the usual prize of six guineas for a sonnet, 
or up to 14 lines of blank verse or heroic 
couplets, beginning either: ‘The pilchard, 
parent of the true sardine’ or: ‘Tractors 
and turbines in the Promised Land.’ 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 331,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by June 26. Results on July 6. 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 892 TT FIP 7 6 7 8 
ACROSS DOWN ? 
1 ay to three squadrons busy on the 1 Its head is frequently in hot water (8) 7 T 
awn (6) . 
’ ' jenial sentiment from a_ bewitching 
& Coch is “aid © come bv (2). 2 Genial sen P om a bewitching 
‘ a , watering-place (7-4). 
10 ‘Have you your ——?’ inquired Walt ‘ 
Whitman (7) 3 Time to go up or down; it’s all the 5 
. ! 13 14 
11 Perfect play a certainty if you get at same (4). 
the root of it (7). § Shakespeare pluming himself, as it . 
12 Neat form of abbreviated maths (4). were (8). 
13 Whose grave is at Newstead Abbey? 6 Boaters for farmers? (10) i6 7 
(10) 7 Charlie Barley! (3) 
16 Small boat can go back for a stimulant 8 The artist’s model’s order to relax 18 19 
’ (6) perhaps (6). - 
17 How busy correspondents often give — g Coats rolled up at the races (5). " 
themselves away (2. 5). 
20 Not so much comfort for householders "4 a to treat the calendar in leap year 2 3 
of this kind (7) qin) 
21 Trouble by the left when admired (6). #5 ~~ ot — rank was naturally 24 25 
24 She certainly causes eyes to open wide in the van (19). a : . 
(10) 18 One model improved accordion (3). 6 
S Ring tor Henry, love! (4) 19 It’s right to almost add promise, my 1 78 9 
27 Beaver the night-watchman (7) lad (8) 
29 Ir shman -and German among the 22 The count on this is a trame-up (6). 
Afghans (7) 
= 9 > » > 5 
» Red Stint is very harsh (8) - Bird hidden in the pre Ser ‘ 30 rT] 
31 So a set of three might appear trom 26 The girl who didn’t come to lunch (4). | | 
vchind (6) 28 One cause o! inflation (3) 
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Solution to No. 890 on page 840 


Mrs. E, M. Barnes, 139 Park 
and Mr. A. C. GiRLING, ‘Alefounders.” 


word No. 890 are: 
London, W2 
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